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EUPHRONIA, 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


But  darker  grows  life's  melancholy  day, 
Dark  with  new  clouds  of  evil  yet  to  comet 

Her  pencil  sick'ning  Fancy  throws  away, 
And  weary  Hope  reclines  upon  the  tomb. 

Smith. 

Jl  he  wavering  intellects  of  Varenza  pre- 
cluded him  during  several  days  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  situation,  or  any  recollection 
of  the  events  that  had  taken  place.  Eu- 
phronia  or  Fitzblaney  attended  him  inces- 
santly ;  and  as  the  poverty  of  their  residence 
prevented  the  apparent  necessity  of  a  hired 
domestic,  the  concealment  of  the  invalid 
was  effectually  secure.  Fitzblaney  possessed 
a  slight  knowledge  of  medicine — to  this  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  intrust  the  recovery  of 
his  patient ;  and  with  the  aid  of  youth  and 
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a    good  constitution,    the  dawn  of  reason 
once  more  broke  upon  the  darkened  soul. 

It  was  now  that  Fitzblaney  confided  to 
Euphronia  the  real  mystery  of  what  had 
passed,  at  least  so  far  as  he  was  himself  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  for  he  could  only  judge  by 
what  he  had  seen,  that  Varenza  and  the 
Abbe  were  linked  by  no  common  bond  of 
affinity.  The  sacrifice  of  the  old  man  was 
now  easily  understood,  and  the  madness  of 
Varenza  was  justly  concluded  to  originate  in 
the  mingled  feelings  of  surprise  and  horror, 
on  recognising  his  deliverer. 

But  the  pang  which  accompanied  recollec- 
tion long  rendered  the  unhappy  invalid  in- 
capable of  dwelling  on  any  elucidation  of  what 
had  occurred.  Of  the  outline  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  be  informed — of  the  situation 
of  the  Abbe  he  required  to  be  ascertained  : 
— he  knew  too  that  Euphronia  was  with  him 
— was  safe; — and  that  she  had  suffered 
no  degree  of  calamity  worse  than  that  from 
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which  he  had  rescued  her.  At  length  the 
attentions  of  his  anxious  friends,  and  the 
return  of  bodily  health,  brought  with  them 
the  restoration  of  his  mind,,  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  sketch  a  faint  picture  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  bound  him  from  infancy  to  the 
Abbe,  and  which  an  interchange  of  fate  had 
rendered  so  much  further  indissoluble.  Ap- 
prehensive of  communicating  to  others  the 
impression  he  had  himself  once  involuntarily 
admitted,  that  the  Abbe,  in  making  him  so 
largely  his  debtor,  was  actuated  by  motives 
of  self-interest,  he  suppressed  the  circum- 
stance that  had  led  him  to  visit  the  cell,  and 
the  scenes  that  had  passed  there — he  merely 
stated  that  his  seizure  had  been  sudden,  and 
the  real  cause  of  it  continued  yet  a  secret. 

But  the  magnanimity  of  the  Abbe  had 
already  won  on  the  warm  heart  of  Fitzbla- 
ney  too  much  to  admit  the  intervening 
suspicion  that  such  a  man  could  intend  evil ; 
and  the  sufferings  to  which  he  was,  or  might 
be,  exposed,  were  an  eternal  source  of  cor- 
B  2 
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roding  anxiety.  Every  day  he  went  to  his 
political  friend  to  inquire  for  the  old  man, 
and  every  day  he  returned  with  lowering 
brows  and  a  sorrowing  breast.  The  only 
answer  was  eternally  repeated  to  his  inquiries; 
"  The  Abbe  was  still  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  observation,  and  the  only  hope  that  he 
might  be  spared  was  the  chance  that  he 
might  be  forgotten."  But  a  miserable  dun- 
geon was  his  abode,  and  the  pernicious 
influence  of  damps  and  of  unwholesome 
food  might  prove  as  certain  an  executioner 
as  the  axe  of  the  guillotine. 

One  day,  however,  his  absence  was  much 
longer  than  usual,  and  created  some  alarm  ; 
but  the  moment  of  his  return  dispelled  ap- 
prehension. His  countenance  beamed  with 
pleasure. 

"  I  have  good  news  for  you,"  said  he. 
"  There  is  about  to  be  a  rupture  with 
England,  and  the  Ambassador  from  the 
Court  of  St.  James's  has  been  recalled." 
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Varenza  and  Euphronia  had  expected  the 
good  news  to  be  of  the  Abbe,  and  in  the 
disappointment  of  their  first  interest  were 
silent. 

•*  He  is  to  receive  his  passports  in  about 
ten  days,"  resumed  Fuzblaney.  "  I  have 
been  to  wait  on  him,  and  have  made  such 
arrangements  that  your  name  andEuphronia's 
are  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  his  suite/' 

Varenza  started,  and  turned  paler  than 
before  :  Euphronia  looked  at  him. 

"As  you  are  actually  a  native  of  England,'*" 
rejoined  Fitzblaney,  "  Ltook  leave  to  affirm 
you  were  a  British  subject ;  and,  as  Euphro- 
nia speaks  the  language  as  well  as  if  it  were 
her  mother  tongue,  I  as  roundly  asserted 
that  she  was  your  sister.'* 

"  Oh,  my  friend  !"  exclaimed  the  agitated 
Varenza,  "  what  have  you  done  ?'*. 
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<c  Done ! — As  clever  a  stroke  as  ever  I 
effected  in  my  life !  Don't  you  see  this  is  the 
only  certain  expedient  for  saving  your  life  ?'* 

"But  the  Abbe!"  cried  the  gasping  Varenza, 

*H  shall  never  desert  him ! — no  never  I" 

"Norl,"  said  Euphronia, — tf  never — no 
never !" 

*,c  Hey-day!"  exclaimed  Fitzbhney  in 
sudden  fear  and  astonishment,  M  I  hope  the 
man  is  not  going  to  relapse  !" 

"  Oh,  my  kindly  intending  benefactor  !w 
he  replied,  "  why  have  you  laden  me  with 
the  weight  of  rejecting  a  proposal  that  comes 
from  you  I" 

"  But  I  have  not  done  so,"  answered 
Fitzblaney  :  "  it  would  be  madness  worse 
than  the  worst,  if  you  refused  not  only  your 
own  safety,  but  Eiaphronia's  !" 
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*6  Euphronia  !"  Varenza  exclaimed.  — * 
"  Bat  Euphronia  would  not  herself  permit 
me  to  leave  my  father — my  more  than 
father — to  perish  in  the  grave  that  was  dug 
for  me  I" 

Euphronia  clasped  her  hands* 

"  Then  she's  more  frantic  than  your- 
self,*' cried  Fiizblaney  with  warm  resentment. 
If  If  by  remaining  here  you  could  benefit 
the  Abb^j  then  I  would  consider  you  a  villain 
if  you  did  not  remain  :*—  but  the  contrary  is 
the  fact,  and  you  will  be  doubly  a  villain  if 
you  do  not  go," 

Varenza  and  Euphronia  started  in  new 
emotion. 

*'  It  is  'true,''  he  resumed.  ({  Look  at 
that  girl!  Remember,  she  has  no  friend  to 
protect  her  but  yourself — for,  what  am  I  ? 
— A  poor  lieutenant  in  a  rabble  army,  liable 
to  be  shot,  or  worse,  every  hour  that  passes 
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over  my  h^ad  !  Such  is  the  state  of  France,, 
that  her  sex  and  her  beauty  subject  her  to 
dangers  infinitely  greater  than  those  which 
surround  even  me  ;  and  if  you  do  not  rake 
her  out  of  France,  you  too  late  may  have 
dismal  cause  to  lament  your  childish  teme- 
rity and  romantic  gratitude." 

Varenza  struck  his  forehead  : — "  Then 
Euphronia  must  go  to  England  1" 

Fitzblaney  looked  at  him  in  angry  con- 
tempt/— "  Which  do  you  mean  to  consign 
her  to, — an  English  nobleman,  or  his  valet?" 
he  demanded. 

Fire  Hashed  from  the  eyes  of  Varenza. 

"  Soft,  soft!"  cried  Fitzblaney  :  "  you  are 
not  talking  to  a  school-boy.  I  am  older 
than  you,  and  have  more  than  ten  times 
your  experience.  I  know  what  the  mob  of 
any  country  is  when  unrestrained  by  the 
fear   of  laws,   and  abandoned  to   its   own 
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brutal  licentiousness.  A  country  in  such  a 
state  is  no  fie  residence  for  Euphronia,  I 
know  what  is  in  general  the  character  of 
men  nursed  in  the  sensual  lap  of  pleasure 
and  the  unlicensed  indulgence  of  vicious 
passions  ; — and  also  of  men  who  vulgarly 
follow  all  that  is  pernicious  in  example. — 
Such  men  are  no  fit  protectors  for  Eu- 
phronia !!*« 

Euphronia  burst  into  tears. 

"Stop!  oh  stop!"  exclaimed  Varenza, 
u  you  probe  my  heart  deeper  than  i  can 
endure ! — Do  you,  O  my  fnend,  do  you  be 
her  protector.! — Do  you  fly  with  her !" 

"  You  forget,"  he  answered,  "  my  name 
is  enrolled  in  the  republican  army.  If  it 
were  not,  by  heaven  !  ]  would  fly  with  her, 
and  leave  you  to  struggle  with  your  jolly  as 
you  might.  Though  poor — friendless  as 
herself,  I  would  fly  with  her,  and,  whib 
B  5 
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this   arm   had  nerve  to   labour,   it  should 
labour  for  her." 

Euphronia  threw  herself  on  the  bosom  of 
Fitzblaney  in  a  violent  passion  of  feeling. — ■ 
Varenza  distractedly  arose,  and  precipitately 
left  the  room. 


When  Varenza  returned  he  found  Eu- 
phronia  alone,  traversing  the  room  with 
heavy  and  unequal  footsteps.  His  eyes  met 
hers — she  turned  hastily  away,'  but  he  had 
seen  that  their  tears  were  dried  up,  and  an 
expression  indefinable  had  taken  possession 
of  them. 

He  approached  her  in  alarm.  "  Euphro- 
nia,;* he  cried,.  "  have  I  given  you  also 
displeasure  ?" 

She  replied,  "No,"  but  with  that  abstracted 
air  that  evinced  she  thought  not  of  what  she 
answered. 
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"  Has  Fitzblaney — could  Fitzblaney?" — 
he  demanded  in  perturbation. 

She  waved  her  hand. — V  Fitzblaney,"  she 
replied,  "  is  the  noblest,  the  best  of  men!" 

w  Then  what  is  the  cause  of  this  ?"  he 
cried  j  "  I  have  never  seen  you  thus  before/* 

She  looked  at  him — her  eyes  appalled 
him.  An  unsettled  ardour  rendered  them 
doubly  brilliant — her  cheek  was  ashy  pale— 
her  lip  quivered  indignantly.  • 

"  God  of  mercy  !"  exclaimed  the  terrified 
Varenza. 

""Hush  !"  she  interrupted,  "  name  not  a 
God  of  mercy !  Long,  long  have  I  sought 
him- — but  have  found  him  not." 

Varenza  had  imbibed  the  precepts  of  a 
sound  and  liberal  mind  :  he  adored  the  Di- 
vinity as  the  God  of  all  men,  whose  benefiV 
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cence  is  not  appropriated  to  the  peculiar 
orthodoxy  of  any  church  or  sect  \  whose 
indulgence  only  requires  from  his  creatures  a 
proportionate  return  of  gratitude  for  the  gifts 
with  which  they  are  endowed.  He  adored  Him 
in  the  sublimity  of  his  greatness,  the  immen- 
sity of  his  power,  and  the  inexpressible 
beauty  of  his  works — in  the  scenes  of  nature 
— in  the  soul  of  man  !  His  reflections  on 
this  subject  had  nourished  his  enthusiasm, 
and  refined  his  taste. — He  bad  learned  that 
the  hand  that  scaths  the  mountain  pine 
protects  the  violet  of  the  vale.  The  instruc- 
tions of  his  only  companion  the  Abbe, 
clothed  in  the  strength  of  Demosthe- 
nes, or  the  elegance  of  Cicero,  had  won 
on  his  imagination,  and  been  established 
m  his  judgment  as  axioms  of  which  there 
was  never-ceasing  and  visible  demonstra- 
tion. Euphronia  had  uttered  the  first  cavil 
that  had  ever  reached  him. 

"  In  what,"  she  resumed,  "  is  the  evidence 
of  a  Supreme  Mercy  ?     Do  not  vice  and 
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oppression  triumph  over  virtue  and  merit  ? 
Does  not  the  path  of  evil  lead  to  the  blessings 
that  render  life  estimable  ?  Does  net  the 
path  of  virtue  lead  those  who  tread  it,  to  a 
prison  or  a  grave  ?  The  depraved  and  the 
cruel  revel  in  the  plenitude  of  happiness — 
the  good  and  the  noble  are  humbled-  to  the 
dust." 

Varenza  gazed  on  her  in  breathless  asto- 
nishment. Her  eyes  irradiated  in  flame— 
her  mien  was  elevated  beyond  mortality. 
Like  the  forked  lightning,  she  was  terrible 
in  beauty. 

"  My  spiritual  instructor,  a  she  resumed, 
"told  me  I  was  born  in  sin,  and  must 
therefore  kiss  the  rod  of  correction.  What 
errors  had  I  to  atone?  Two-thirds  of  my 
life  were  passed  in  the  bosom  of  a  mother, 
whose  pure  thoughts  led  mine  only  to  what 
was  good. — Was  it  the  God  of  mercy  who 
snatched  hjei  from  me  the  moment  I  became 
capable  of  understanding  my  happiness  ?— 
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who  threw  me,  almost  in  childhood,  into  the 
power  of  holy  iniquity  ?  Is  it  the  God  of 
mercy  who  bars  the  dungeon  on  virtuous 
and  honourable  old  age  ? — who  goads  to 
madness  the  feelings  which  ennoble  human 
nature  ? — who  baffles  the  hopes  of  the  good 
by  the  prosperous  malice  of  the  wicked  ? — 
Has  he  bestowed  on  us  senses  to  discern  and 
hearts  to  feel,  only  that  he  may  mock  us  to 
scorn  by  his  cruel  beneficence  ?." 

Varenza  bent  his  head  low.  His  bosom 
heaved  with  labouring  sensation.  When  he 
looked  up  Euphronia  had.  retired. 
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This,  this  is  thinking  free!  A  thought  that  grasps 
Beyond*  a  grain;  that  looks  beyond  an.  hour. 
Give  thy  mind  sea-room — cut  thy  cord  ; 
Weigh  anchor;  spread  thy  sails! 

Young. 

Astonishment  occupied  the  faculties  o? 
Varenza — he  felt  as  if  awakening  from  a 
dream — the  years  that  were  past  seemed  as 
a  vision,  which  receded  like  the  gray  mists  of 
morn  before  the  rising  sun ;.  and  his  senses, 
yet  bewildered,  knew  not  on  what  object  to 
turn  their  perceptions. 

How  true  is  it  that  judgment  never  holds 
pace  with  enthusiasm! — that  the 'tranquil 
reasoning. of  the  one  is  ever  hurried  away  by 
the  passions  of  the  other ! — that  man,  the 
slave  of  custom,  is  captivated  by  novelty  !.. 

In  this  moment  the  young,  the  ardent 
Varenza   caught    the  dawning   view  of.  a 
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mind  cc  often  sought  but  seldom  found." 
There  was  a  flight  in  Euphronia's  that  daz- 
zled his  imagination,  and  a  vigour  that  shook 
the  fabric  of  his  own.  Many  and  abstruse 
reasonings  had  been  suggested  by  his  favour- 
ite study  of  metaphysical  investigations  ;  but 
the  warning  voice  of  the  Abbe,  as  the  spirit 
of  a  guardian  genius,  was  ever  near,  and  an 
habitual  timidity  of  transgressing  limits  pre- 
scribed by  this  Mentor,  had  enchained  his 
thoughts  to  a  certain  circle,  beyond  which 
they  had  often  looked,  but  feared  to  range. 
He  was  confounded  that  a  woman  had  led 
the  way. 

Involved  in  meditations  that  now  alarmed,, 
now  surprised  him,  he  coninued  uninter- 
rupted till  the  evening,  when  Fitzbbney. 
returned  home,  and  his  voice  drew  Euphro- 
nia  from  her  chamber*  She  had  wept' 
excessively: — the  sublimity  of  her  counte- 
n?  c<  wras  gone  ;  but  it  was  replaced  by  a 
sweetness  so  feminine,  so  soul -breathing, 
that  again  Varenza  was  lust  in  new  amaze. 
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She  pressed  his  hand  and  Fitzblaney's,  with 
a  tenderness  that  would  have  stolen  a  return 
from  apathy  itself;  and  when  they  sat  down 
to  their  nightly  repast,  she  was  more  lively 
and  various  in  her  conversation  than  he  had 
ever  before  seen  her. 

Fitzblaney  was  gloomy,  and  to  Varenza 
even  morose.  Resentment  lurked  beneath 
his  bent  brows,  and  his  replies  were  in 
monosyllables.  "  Had  he  seen  his  political 
friend  V  «  Yes."  "  Had  he  been  able  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  the  Abbe  ?"  "  No/* 
"  Had  he  heard  of  him  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Had 
any  change  taken  place  I"     "  No." 

"  How  tormenting  is  suspense  !'*  said 
Euphronia.  "  I  am  sometimes  half  tempted 
to  forsake  my  solitude,  even  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  viewing  the  change  of  scenes  which 
were  once  familiar  to  me/' 

"  What !."  demanded  Varenza,  "is  not  this 
the  first  time  you  have  been  in  Paris  ?" 
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"  No,"  she  replied.  "  I  was  two  years 
old  when  my  mother  brought  me  from 
England,  and  we  resided  in  or  near  Paris 
till  she  died." 

Fitzblaney  now  burst  from  his  taciturnity. 
"  And  are  you  really  a  native  of  England  V* 
he  asked. 

Sht  replied  that  aha  was. 

He  struck  his  hand  heavily  on  the  table, 
"  Then  by  G — -/'  hi  exclaimed,  "  to 
England  you  shall  go  i" 

u  My  dear  friend,"  said  she,  smiling 
seriously,  "  have  you  any  good  reason  for 
wishing  me  there  ?* 

"  Good  reason !  It  is  reason  enough  that  by 
going  there  you  remove  from  hence  ;  where 
obstinacy  and  folly  must  either,  leave  you  un- 
protected to  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  or  involve 
you  in  the  fate  of  a  self-devoted  lunatic." 
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The  expression  was  harsh.  Varenza  felt 
wounded  and  insulted.  He  rose  from 
table  to  leave  the  room.. 

"Ah  no!"  cried  Euphronia,  "indeed 
you  must  not  leave  us,  my  dear  Fcirenza, 
till  Mr.  Fitzblaney  confesses  his  error." 

Fitzblaney's  displeasure  as  quickly  turned 
against  her.  "  No  doubt,"  said  he  after  a 
pause,  u  I  am  in  error — because  children  or 
fools  may  deem  me  so.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  them  understand  reason." 

«  Admitting  year  influence  k  applicable 
to  us,"  returned  Euphronia  archly,  "  what 
is  the  reason  you  would  dictate — if  we  could 
understand  ?" 

lie  sullenly  replied,  he,  had  told  her  tint 
already. 

<f  Then  I  will  refute  your  wisdom/'   said 
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she,  cc  by  one  interrogatory.  I  give  your 
imagination  only  two  minutes  to  place  you 
in  Varenza's  place  \ — then  tell  me  what 
would  be  your  conduct  V* 

"  That  *s  a  woman's  sophistry ,"~  angrily 
returned  Fitzblaney* 

"  It  is  not  sophistry— but  if  it  were,  is  it 
the  worse  for  being  a  woman's  V* 

"  Pshaw,"  he  cried,    u  who  dreams  of 
contradicting  a  woman  Jf* 

Euphronia,  with  all  the  naivete  of  playfuF 
triumph,  slid  her  hand  into  Varenza's. 
"  You  see/'  said  she,  "  how  he  can  scold 
and  be  so  seriously  angry  with  us  for  acting 
exactly  as  he  would  act  himself!  But  I 
have  judged  better  than  him,  because  I  judged, 
from  my  own  feelings; — -for,  though  much 
less  a  debtor  to  the  Abbe  than  his  pupil, 
yet  such  is  even  my  affection  for  him,  that  I. 
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•could  never  enjoy  a  moment  of  tranquillity  if 
I  could  abandon  the  country  while  his  fate 
remains  uncertain," 

<c  Then  you  would  not  yourself  leave  Paris 
under  existing  circumstances  ?"  eagerly  de- 
manded Varenza. 

<c  Surely  I  could  not!"  she  replied. 

He  clasped  his  hands,  "  O  glorious  girl!" 
he  exclaimed, 

Fitzblaney  a  moment  hesitated ;  but  sub- 
mitting to  his  feelings,  he  flung  his  arms 
round  her  waist,  and,  pressing  her  involun- 
tarily to  his  bosom,  saluted  her  cheek, — but 
as  instantly  released  her. 

"  By  my  soul,"  he  murmured,  "  you  are 
an  angel  !*' 

Laughingly  she  pined  his  hand  to  Varen- 
za's.     "  Now,"  she  added,  u  here  ends  all 
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difference  of  opinion — for  my  own  sake  I 
must  see  your  friendship  firmly  united,  for 
I  know  not  from  which  I  could  be  separated." 

Her  voice  at  this  moment  faltered  ;  but 
hastily  bidding  them  good  night,  she  left 
the  room. 

This  little  incident  occurred  most  fortu- 
nately. Fitzblaney's  temper  was  electric, 
and  a  spark  set  it  on  fire  before  the  intrusion 
of  one  reflection  could  intercept  the  effect. 
The  suggestions  of  his  head  alone  were  suffi- 
ciently wise  ;  but  when  his  heart  interfered, 
he  listened  to  no  other  voice  but  that  of  its 
feelings.  By  appealing  to  these,  Euphronia 
had  convinced  him  not  only  that  he  had 
advised  erroneously,  but  that  the  measure 
was  dastardly  and  disgraceful,  and  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  he  asked  the  forgiveness  of 
his  opponent. 

And  such  was  the  harmony  restored  by 
this  event,  that,  in  despite  of  circumstances 
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so  oppressive  as  the  situation  of  the  Abbe, 
and  the  momentary  possibility  that  any  or  all 
of  the  little  family  might  be  involved  in  simi- 
lar calamity,  their  cheerfulness,  like  the 
sparkling  of  a  clear  and  bright  current 
dancing  in  the  sun-beam,  often  rose  above 
the  sullen  weight  of  melancholy's  tide.  But 
the  cheerfulness  of  Varenza  resembled  not 
any  that  had  hitherto  influenced  him  :  its 
source  was  not  in  his  own  bosom  :  it  was 
the  reflection  of  Euphronia's. — **  When  she 
smiled  he  smiled  also*"  and  when  sadness 
shaded  her  brow,  his  foreboding  heart  sank 
under  the  terrors  the  danger  of  her  state 
inspired. . 

Such  were  the  variations  that  chequered 
the  domestic  solitude,  when  one  day  Eu- 
phronia,  looking  over  part  of  a  journal  that 

*  See  the  fourdi  chapter  of  the  first  took  of  Esdras: 
an  admirable  and  entertaining  argument  in  support 
of  the  power  of  women. 
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accidentally  was  brought  to  the  apartment, 
read  aloud  to  Varenza  the  follow  ing  passaged 

"  Affairs  between  France  and  England  are 
•drawing  towards  a  crisis.  The  British  Ambas- 
sador leaves  Paris  in  two  days." 

"  L  have  been  endeavouring,"  said  she* 
<l  to  trace  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  in  the 
Jink  which  binds  the  whole  human  race. 
The  ties  that  chain  you  to  the  spot  where 
your  old  friend  is  imprisoned,  are  of  those 
which  s^ver  man  from  all  other  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  without  which  man  were  in- 
deed incapable  of  the  happiness  resulting 
from  attributes  peculiarly  his  own.  By 
abandoning  the  object  of  your  affections 
you  might  certainly  find  safety  ;  but  what 
is  the  preservation  of  mere  life,  unallied  to 
the  feelings  that  endear  it  ?  I  at  least  have 
found  it  difficult  to  bear." 

"  And  could  Euphronia,"  cried  Varenza, 
"  ever  have  been  without  these  alliances  ?' 
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"  At  one  interval  I  was : — from  the 
period  of  my  mother's  death  till  I  found  a 
friend  in  the  convent  of  Helena." 

Varenza  was  agitated  by  his  hopes,  that, 
having  thus  far  entered  on  the  development 
of  her  story,  she  might  proceed.  Hitherto 
she  had  cautiously  evaded  the  encroachment 
that  curiosity,  or  a  stronger  interest,  had 
advanced — he  feared  to  interrupt  lest  he 
might  silence  her. 

"  This  friend,"  she  resumed,  "  was  a 
nun,  who  succeeded  my  mother  in  her 
cares  for  me,  and  in  her  place  in  my  heart. 
To  her  I  am  now  indebted  for  my  liberty, 
as  she  exacted  my  solemn  promise  that  I 
should  not  be  compelled  or  persuaded  to 
accept  the  conventual  veil.  And  though  I 
gave  her  this  promise,  and  she  knew  me  to 
be  firm,  her  apprehensions  lest  I  should 
hereafter  waver,  induced  her  to  brave  the 
hazard  of  contriving  my  escape.' ' 

VOL.    II.  c 
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rt  And  was  that  the  cause  of  your  horrid 
punishment  ?"  eagerly  asked  Varenza. 

"  The  only  cause.  But  I  had  the  happi- 
ness to  learn,  on  my  return  to  the  convent, 
that  she  had  not  been  involved  in  nr;  suf- 
ferings. She  was  a  relation  of  the  bishop 
of  Nice,  which  was  the  reason  of  her  residing 
in  his  diocese ;  but  by  birth  she  was  an 
English  woman,  and  could  remove  wtiither 
she  pleased.'* 

6C  I  can  easily  believe,"  said  thQ  pallid 
Varenza,  "  that  your  residence  there  might 
have  determined  hers." 

"  It  did  so  : — yet  I  am  sometimes  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  friendship  of  this 
charming  woman  was  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  events  of  my  life.  Her  character 
appeared  to  me  as  singular  as  it  was 
ing.  A  bold  expansion  of  thought,  a  depth 
of  inquiry  into  received  opinions,  a  freedom 
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of  rejection  in  what  she  deemed  erroneous, 
and  a  subtle  arguer  for  those  she  selected  as 
trUe3 — she  was  what  Voltaire  terms  a  rea- 
soning atheist  ;  and  as  her  reasonings  were 
founded  on  her  own  experience,  it  was  im- 
possible to  meet  them  with  refutation.  Her 
father  had  been  a  bigoted  catholic,  her 
mother  a  furious  protestant.  The  tenets  she 
was  to  adopt  was  an  eternal  subject  of  discus- 
sion between  them;  and  at  length  her  father, 
to  secure  her  everlasting  welfare,  secreted 
her  in  a  convent  in  Paris,  where  she  was 
compelled  to  take  the  vows.  This  legal 
bondage  to  a  life  of  piety  completed  what 
the  disputes  of  her  parents  had  begun  :  she 
wished  to  tread  the  path  of  rectitude,  but 
the  principles  which  ought  to  have  led  the 
way  were  confounded  by  cavils  and  uncer- 
tainties*,— the  convent  rules  enjoined  purity  of 
morals  and  manners,  which  the  convent 
practice  unceasingly  contradicted.  All  the 
passions  that  degrade  the  human  mind,  and 
the  vices  that  corrupt  it,  were  found  in  the 
sacred  recesses  of  the  cloister.  -Avarice, 
c  2 
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envy,  malignity,  blackened  the  soul,  and 
forbad  the  approach  of  private  friendship 
or  the  confidence  of  social  intercourse.  The 
active  spirit  within, — the  intellectual 
evidence  that  we  are  created  for  purposes 
greater  than  mere  animal  existence, — had  no 
power  to  move,  or  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  nature.  '  Every  inferior  order  of 
creation  had  not  only  the  privilege  of  self- 
enjoyment,  but  of  reflected  pleasure,  by  con- 
tributing to  general  utility.  In  the  convent, 
the  glorious  endowments  of  mind  and  the 
inimitable  excellence  of  corporeal  prerogative 
were  bestowed  in  vain.  The  feelings  that 
enlarge  the  heart  found  no  admittance  ;  each 
individual  lived  for  self  alone ;  even  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  hope  hereafter  was  unmixed 
with  the  generous  wish  of  an  universal  par- 
ticipation. She  possessed  wealth,  but  had 
no  means  of  rendering  it  a  blessing; — dona- 
tions to  whatever  convent  she  inhabited  only 
increased  its  useless  treasures  or  pernicious 
luxuries.  These  were  not  the  pleasures  her 
boso in  panted  to  purchase;  and  the  worm 
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that  never  dies  eternally  gnawed  at  the  root 
of  her  heart's  sweetest  emotions.  From 
these  observations  arose  a  train  of  reflections 
that  shook  the  very  foundation  of  essential 
belief.  Would  that  she  had  never  com- 
municated them  to  me !" 

Varenza  did  not  expect  this  apostrophe. 
"  Is  not  reason/'  said  he,  "  the  best  endow- 
ment of  our  race  ?  and  is  it  not  bestowed  in 
vain  on  those  who  instead  of  exercising  their 
own  gift  indolently  rest  on  that  of  another?" 

"  The  argument  is  good,"  she  replied, 
"  and  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  admitted 
.  it ;  yet  often  do  I  wish  I  could  return  to  that 
indolent  security  in  which  I  sometimes  felt 
pleasure,  and  always  a  freedom  from  menial 
pain.  My.  mother's  piety  was  simple  but 
fervent,  and  her  instructions  were  suited  to 
my  feelings.  She  taught  me  to  believe  that 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty  leads  his 
creatures  through  the  pathless  deserts  and 
the  trackless  seas ;  that  his  power  preserved 
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me  from  evil,  and  supplied  my  wants  ;  and 
that  in  the  hour  of  necessity  his  ever-ready 
aid  would  he  extended  at  the  voice  of  my 
request.  But  when  the  hour  of  necessky 
arrived, — when,  no  longer  in  the  shelter  of 
a  mother's  bosom,  and  abandoned  to  the* 
cruelty  of  a  capricious  and  unfeeling  tyrant,  I 
remembered  and  obeyed  these  instructions — 
my  petition  was  unanswered.  'Tis  true,  you 
came  and  snatched  me  from  the  grave ;  but 
to  what  am  I  reserved  ?  Without  a  parent, 
without  a  natural  friend,  without  a  resource 
but  the  inflexibility  of  my  own  courage, 
where  shall  I  turn  for  hope,  for  comfort,  cr 
for  succour  ?  My  life  has  been  innocent, 
my  heart  pure,  my  wishes  moderate — but 
my  sufferings  intolerable  !V 

The  expression  of  EuphromVs  counte- 
nance was  in  this  moment  such  -as  forbad 
the  offer  of  consolation  ;  and  Varenza  could 
not  stoop  to  a  repetition  of  professions 
which  he  felt  would  be  sincere,  and  he  be- 
lieved must  be  convincing. 
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"  Yet,   mistake  me  not,"    she  resumed. 
"  For  myself,  I  am  indifferent  ;-^-eviIs  may- 
rain  on  my  devoted  head  ;  and  when  nature 
is  weaned  with  the  conflict,  she  will  sink  to 
rest.   But  when  I  see  your  youth  and  health 
pining  within  the  limits  of  these  walls  \  when 
I  behold  your  large  soul  and  manly  endow- 
ments (formed  as  they  are  to  ornament  the 
world  and  benefit    society)     swelling   with 
ardent  hopes  and  silent  wishes  to  tread  the 
field  of  honour  or  the  path  of  glory  ;    when 
I  meet  the  brave  brow  of  Fitzbianey  clouded 
by  cares  that  exalt  him  above  mortality,  and 
see  his  firm  eye  compelled  to  yield  the  tear 
that  rolls  abashed  from  his  burning  cheek;  — 
when  I  remember  the  long  life  of  the  Abbe 
spent  in  innocence  and  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and   picture  to    my    imagination  the    deed 
which  even  in  the  imbecility  of  age  enrols 
his  name  in  the  highest  rank  of  heroes — for 
all  these  sufferings  I  seek  a  reason,  and  can 
find  none." 

A  torrent  of  sensations  rushed  to  the  soul 
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of  Varenza.  He  gazed  on  the  fa:e,  the 
form  of  Euphronia,  as  she  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  apartment.  Her  countenance 
was  firm  as  Valour,  yet  soft  as  Pity  ; — her  air 
was  lofty  as  Majesty,  yet  seducing  as  the 
Graces.  Never  before  had  he  beheld  so 
visible  an  evidence  of  the  Divinity  she  ques- 
tioned. He  started  from  his  chair; — he 
clasped  Wis  agitated  hands; — he  advanced  to 

meet  her; but  the  door   opened,  and 

Fitzblaney  entered. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning;  low'rs 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day. 

Addison* 

1  he  moment  of  Fitzblaney's  appearance 
changed  the  scene,  and  every  thought  of 
Varenza  and  Euphronia  was  dissipated  in 
apprehension.  His  cheek  was  pale,  his  lips 
were  colourless,  and  his  eyes  expressed  a 
settled  sorrow  they  had  never  before  por- 
trayed. Without  speaking,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress 
his  agitation* 

The  mystery  of  his  silence  increased  their 
terrors.  In  one  breath  they  pronounced 
the  name  of  the  Abbe,  But  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  thing  new  had  occurred  ; 
and  on  their  persisting  in  their  questions  he 
retired  to  his  chamber, 
c  A 
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A  state  of  suspense  so  agonizing  could 
not  be  tamely  endured  ;  and  Varenza  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  get  admittance.  Fitz- 
blaney  continued  in  his  chamber  till  the  dusk 
of  the  evening ;  he  then  came  out,  and 
taking  up  his  hat  proceeded  to  leave  the 
house. 

"  Nay/1  cried  Varenza,  "  you  go  not 
without  me." 

"  Then  go  you  without  me*  returned 
Fitzblaney,  throwing  down  his  hat  on  the 
table.     "My  interference  must  be  useless." 

"  Pity,  O  pity  me !"  cried  the  distracted 
Varenza.  "  At  least  relieve  my  suspense, 
my  terrors  for  my  friend,  my  father,  my 
benefactor!" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  any  thing  respecting 
him.  Affairs  wear  a  threatening  aspect ; 
yet  he  may  escape  if  you  remain  passive. 
If  you  lose  your  caution,  or  give  way  to  the 
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suggestions  of  these  inefficient  fears,  not  only 
you,  but  Euphronia  and  myself  must  an- 
swer your  temerity  with  our  lives." 

Varenza,  lost  in  --aguish,  no  longer  op-, 
posed,  and  Fitzblaney  disappeared. 

The  succeeding  hours  were  dreadful.  The. 
bustle  in  the  streets  subsided,  but  the  silence 
that  followed  was  more  torturing.  Every 
accidental  footstep  might  be  Fitzblaney's., 
The  expectants  listened  : — the  footsteps 
passed,  and  again  they  were  abandoned  to  the 
horrors  of  suspense.  The  morning  dawned, 
and  found  them  pale  with  watching. 

Slowly  the  hours  moved  their  sickening, 
round.  Exhausted  with  anxiety,  Euphronia 
and  Varenza  had  long  ceased  to  utter  their 
fears;  and  when  night  again  returned,  they 
had  almost  lost  the  power  of  feeling  them. 
Yet  still  they  watched  and  still  they  listened, 
till  a  neighbouring  carillon*    sounded  the 

*  Chime  of  bells.. 
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midnight  hour.  As  the  house  door  was 
then  locked,  even  the  possibility  of  seeing 
Fitzblaney  before  the  morning  was  cut  off ; 
and  the  anxious  friends,  weary  of  themselves 
and  of  each  other,  agreed  to  part  till  the  in- 
terval of  expectation  should  again  arrive,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  in  sleep  a  respite  from 
reflection. 

But  a  latent  malady  still  fevered  the  spirit 
of  Varenza,  and  forbad  the  approach  of 
repose.  His  bed  was  not  a  bed  of  rest.  The 
visions  that  disturbed  his  sleeping  fancy 
were  even  more  terrible  than  his  waking 
thoughts  The  shade  of  the  Abbe  in  the 
paleness  of  death  flitted  before  him  ;  and  his 
distempered  imagination  at  length  became  so 
spell  bound,  that  to  release  himself  from  its 
influence  he  abandoned  even  the  effort  of 
forgetfulness. 

Leaving  the  confinement  of  his  chamber, 
he  returnedto  the  cooler  air  of  the  anti-room. 
The  moon  shone  with  resplendent  lustre, 
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and  her  silver  ray  cast  a  lengthened  shadow 
of  his  figure  as  he  silently  traversed  the 
apartment.  Sometimes  the  disturbed  breath- 
ings of  Euphronia  reached  his  fancy ;  and 
once  he  thought  he  heard  her  speak :  but 
again  all  was  quiet ;  and  turning  from  her 
chamber,  he  was  about  to  resume  his  tra- 
verse,  when  again  he  stopped  to  listen. — 
He  imagined  the  lock  of  the  anti-door 
creaked  ;  immediately  after  the  door  itself 
fell  slowly  back,  and  the  figure  of  a  woman 
glidingly  entered  the  room.  The  door 
closed,  and  the  figure  stood  immoveable. 

Varenza  gazed.  Indistinctly  he  thought 
it  might  be  Euphronia,  whose  peculiarity  of 
disposition  authorized  any  inconsistency  of 
actum*  Yet  the  height  of  the  figure  was 
ab«  ve  Euphronia's,  and  the  veil  that  flowed 
ov  :i  the  head  and  shoulders  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  that  Euphronia  had  ever  worn. 
Still  he  gazed  ;  till  the  figure  raising  her  arm 
beckoned  his  approach. 
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"  Angels  of  heaven !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  who,  or  what,  are  you  ?" 

The  figure  made  a  sign  of  silence;  and  as 
he  moved  near  she  unclosed  the  front  of  her 
veil.  He  started — he  receded  !  ,The  ghast- 
liness  of  her  face  was  super-human. 

One  step  she  advanced:  her  hand  grasped 
his  as  he  shrunk  from  its  corse-like,  touch. 

..  "  Hear,"  she  lowly  and  hollowly  mur- 
mured. "  The  Abbe  has  perished  on  the 
scaffold ! — You  will  see  your  friend  Fitz- 
blaney  no  more!  In  an  hour  you  leave 
Paris!" 

Her  hand  released  its  grasp. — The  horror- 
struck  Varenza  remained  fixed  in  his  position 
till  his  sight  returned ; — the  figure  was 
gone ! 

A   sudden   emotion  determined  him   to 
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learri  something  more.  He  resolved  to 
follow,  but  the  door  was  locked.  He 
essayed  in  vain  to  open  it. 

*c  What  has  happened  ?"  said  he.  "  Am 
I  awake? — have  my  senses  again  wandered ?'" 
As  he  spoke,  the  glittering  of  something  on 
the  floor  caught  his  eye;  the  moon-beam 
played  on  the  tassels  of  a  purse. — He  took 
it  up — it  was  heavy  with  gold." 

In  this  crisis  Euphronia  came  from  her 
chamber  in  an  alarm  that  recalled  his  fancies. 
She  had  heard  a  voice,  and  concluded  Fitz- 
blaney  had  returned  at  that  unseasonable 
hour  with'  the,  worst  intelligence.  The  latter 
conclusion  was  too  fatally  verified  by  the 
event  which  Varenza  related ;  and  so 
strange,  so  mysterious  did  it  appear  to  both, 
that,  but  for  the  evidence  of  the  purse,  the 
recent  scene  had  been  attributed  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  fancy.  Even  yet  they  delibe- 
rated on  it  till  the  carillon  sounded  three. 
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Varenza  started: — the  minutes  ha  ^  flown, 
and  the  hour  of  notice  must  be  almost 
elapsed.  "  It  appeals,"  sai"d  he,  "  the 
warning  of  a  friend  ;  but  no  human  force 
shall  separate  me  from  you.  In  an  hour  I 
shall  not  leave  Paris,  unless  you  accompany 
me!  Therefore,  Euphronia,  we  must  hold 
ourselves  prepared  for  either  event." 

A  sudden  recollection  caught  Euphronia. 
"  One  preparation  only  I  have  to  make," 
she  replied.  "  Your  old  friend  intrusted  to 
me  his  porte-feueille.  It  contains  papers  of 
consequence — perhaps  to  you." 

While  she  spoke  she  retreated  to  her 
chamber,  but  instantly  returned  with  the 
deposit,  which  to  Varenza  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  wealth  of  worlds.  To 
conceal  the  case  in  a  removal,  or  to  prevent 
its  b?ing  searched,  were  alike  impossible. 
0\  e  expedient  only  remained  :  it  was  to 
secrete  he  papers  about  their  persons ;  but 
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in  the  moment  Euphronia  had  found  the 
key  and  turned  it  in  the  lock,  a  trampling 
of  feet  approached  : — the  door  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  a  guard  of  gens-d'armes  entered 
the  room. 

Varenza  and  Euphronia  de  Snel- 
grave  were  arrested  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic.  The  porte-fueille  lay  open,  and 
some  papers  had  slipped  from  it.  To  the 
suspicious  eyes  of  the  guard  these  were  plans 
of  conspiracies,  or  proofs  of  guilt.  The 
officer  commanding  eagerly  seized  the  prey ; 
and  hurrying  the  prisoners  down  stairs  under 
an  order  of  silence,  he  conducted  them  to 
the  angle  of  the  street.  A  guard  of  horse- 
men were  in  waiting  with  a  travelling  chaise; 
the  prisoners  entered  it,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  pavement  resounded  beneath  the 
whirling  wheels. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Oh,  what  portents  are  these  ! 

Shakspeare. 

Such  was  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  that 
before  the  day  rose  they  had  passed  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  and  gained  the  plains :  but 
the  weather  had  changed  ;  the  rain  fell,  in 
torrents,  and  the  firmament  was. so  obscured 
that  they  could  form  no  opinion  of  the 
direction  in  which  they  proceeded.  They 
passed  through  several  villages  and  towns ; 
but  even  had  the  mist  permitted  them  to 
distinguish  the  situations,  neither  couid  derive 
intelligence  from  the  other.  Euphronia  had 
seen  little  of  France,  and  Varenza  yet  less ; 
for  the  Abbe,  in  the  belief  that  the  future 
years  of  his  pupil  must  be  divided,  like  his 
estates,  between  France  and  England,  had 
deferred  the  tour  of  these  countries.  Three 
times  they  stopped  to  change  horses,  and  at 
noon  were  ordered  by  the  commander  of 
their  guard  to  alight. 
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Expecting  a  prison,  they  were  surprised 
at  entering  a  hotel,  into  an  apartment  of 
which  they  were  shown  with  the  attention 
due  to  guests,  though  a  sentinel  still  remained 
in  waiting.  A  repast  was  immediately  served 
up;  and  Varenza,  rejoicing  in  a  refreshment 
so  essential  to  his  fair  friend,  pressed  her 
hand  to  his  heart,  while  he  cheerfully  seated 
her  at  the  table. 

"  I  think,' '  said  he,  "  I  may  exclaim  with 
Caliban,  6  These  be  fine  things,  if  they  be 
not  sprites  !'  If  we  must  wear  fetters,  it  is 
at  least  a  consolation  that  they  are  made  thus 
light." 

But  to  his  questions,  of  where  they  were, 
or  whither  they  were  going,  he  could  obtain 
no  answer.  The  sentinel  civilly  excused 
himself  for  refusing  a  reply.  It  was  his  or- 
der, he  said;  and  as  monsieur  and  mademoi- 
selle were,  not  long  to  remain  in  his  custody, 
he  hoped  they  would  pardon  his  silence. 
They  were  free  to  converse  with  each  ether* 
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"  We  must  have  patience,"  whispered 
Euphronia.  "  The  hand' of  a  friendly  care 
is  visible  throughout  this  mysterious  trans- 
action, and  fate  is  not  so  adverse  as  even 
you  think." 

Her  looks  expressed  much  meaning;  but 
they  forbad  an  interrogatory,  and  Varenza 
was  compelled  to  mask  his  suspense  in  trivial 
conversation  or  casual  remark. 

Towards  evening  the  mist  began  to  clear, 
and  external  objects  became  more  visible. 
A  succession  of  travellers  stopt  at  the  hotel, 
and  their  appearance  excited  in  Varenza 
considerable  perturbation  ;  yet  he  feared  to 
indulge  a  hope  for  which  there  was  no  real 
foundation.  At  the  hour  of  ten  a  repast 
was  again  sent  up,  and  at  twelve  the  officer 
who  had  commanded  their  escort  from  Paris 
entered  the  room. 

He  was  attended  by  the  host,  who  brought 
in  two  large  travelling  cloaks,  in  which  Va- 
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renza  and  Euphronia  by  his  assistance  wrap- 
ped themselves  The  officer  then  led  the 
way,  and  they  followed. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stair-case  they  found 
their  guard  awaiting  them :  on  descending, 
they  were  closely  surrounded,  and  the  whole 
party  then  proceeded  into  the  street.  Though 
the  pavement  was  completely  wet  from  the 
recent  rain,  there  was  no  vehicle  provided 
for  Euphronia,  and  Varenza  deduced  from 
this  neglect  a  sad  presage.  He  concluded 
they  were  but  removing  to  a  stricter  prison, 
where  perhaps  they  might  have  to  endure 
the  additional  calamity  of  a  separation. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  they  turned 
the  angle  of  the  street,  passed  through  a 
narrow  lane  which  led,  not  to  a  prison,  but 
an  open  space.  The  prisoners,  surrounded 
by  their  guard,  could  distinguish  no  object 
beyond  it,  till  leaving  the  passage  they  were 
conducted  forward  several  paces.  The  front 
file   of    the    guard   then  gave    way,    and 
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the    white   sails  of  a  vessel  floated  in  the 
gloom. 

Varenza  uttered  an  exclamation  :  but  ere 
he  or  Euphronia  recovered  from  their  asto- 
nishment, they  were  hurried  on  board  the 
bark.  The  sails  were  already  unfurled — the 
guard  was  gone — the  anchor  was  heaved. 

"  Good  God  I"  cried  Varenza,  "  whither 
are  we  going  r" 

"  For  the  port  of  Dover  direct,  sir,"  an- 
swered a  British  sailor. 

Varenza,  by  an  involuntary  emotion, 
caught  Euphronia  to  his  bosom  ;  as  by  an 
emotion  as  involuntary  she  threw  herself  on 
his  neck.  It  was  the  moment  of  conviction 
that  they  had  escaped. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

UnmufHe,  ye  faint  stars  !    and  thou,  fair  moon, 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud, 
And  disinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here 
With  black  usurping  mists. 

Milton. 

Swiftly  the  prow  of  the  vessel  cut  the 
liquid  way;  gradually  the  -hades  of  flight 
floated  o'er  the  bosom  or  t  -,  and  opened 

to  distant  view  the  gleaming  lighl  of  Albion's 
coast.  Eagerly  the  eyes  of  Varenza  trac  d 
its  welcome  outline;  and  again  he  pn >■  1 
Euphronia  to  his  bosom  in  the  certainty  f 
her  preservation.  The  sun  had  not  et 
tinted  the  eastern  wave,  when  they  landed 
on  England's  shore. 

Varenza  had  learned  from  the  captain  of 
the  packet  that  the  vessel  had  been  engaged 
to  transport  from  France  two  persons  who 
were  suspected  of  designs  dan  '/  ous  to  the 
new-found  liberties  of  ine  French  people. 
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The  freight  was  paid  for  the  whole  packet, 
but  no  further  communication  respecting  the 
passengers  had  taken  place. 

No  restrictions  whatever  now  limited  the 
actions  of  Varenza  ;  but  some  heavy  thoughts 
sunk  on  his  mind.  These  for  the  present 
he  endeavoured  to  banish  ;  and  when  they 
went  to  the  inn,  he  insisted  on  Euphronia 
retiring  to  seek  the  rest  her  fatigues  so 
much  required. 

The  reflections  that  occupied  him  in  her 
absence  were  not  consolatory.  He  was  a 
stranger  in  his  native  country ; — he  was  ig- 
norant whether  he  yet  inherited  the  fortunes 
of  his  family  name,  or  whether  his  father  yet 
lived  ;  and  in  either  case  he  was  equally  at 
a  loss.  The  situation  of  Atholdell  Abbey, 
the  family  estate  in  Caernarvonshire,  had 
been  sufficiently  described  to  him  ;  but  by 
what  means  to  proceed  thither  was  a  question 
he  knew  not  how  to  answer.  The  gift  of 
his  spectre  visitant  had  been  seized,  with  the 
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porte-feuiile  ;  he  was  himself  without  money 
or  an  expedient  to  obtain  any,  and  he  well 
knew  that  any  wealth  Euphronia  possessed 
could  be  only  a  few  assignats !  The  survey 
of  his  difficulties  was  most  painful  to  him. 

But  in  the  moment  of  meeting  Euphronia 
again,  all  pecuniary  care  at  least  was  dis- 
pelled. She  had  preserved  the  important 
purse,  and  with  it  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  porte-feuille.  A  roll  of  papers  had 
escaped  the  hands  of  rapacity,  and  she  had 
contrived  to  secrete  them,  nor  disclosed  the 
happy  tidings  till  all  danger  of  their  being 
torn  from  her  was  at  an  end.  Yet,  much 
as  had  been  the  regret  of  Varenza  for  the 
supposed  loss  of  the  glittering  treasure,  he 
now  snatched  the  papers  alone.  The  well- 
known  characters  of  the  Abbe  met  his  eyes ; 
and  breaking  the  seal  that  closed  its  con- 
tents, he  hurried  to  a  distant  window  to  per- 
use them. 

Euphronia,  in  a  more  tranquil  state  of 

VOL.  II.  d 
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mind  than  she  had  long  enjoyed,  sat  down 
to  the  breakfast-table.  She  too  had  been 
revolving  many  thoughts,  but  in  none  of 
them  had  she  separated  herself  from  Va- 
renza.  Her  knowledge  of  society  was  lit- 
tle, her  knowledge  of  the  world  still  less ; 
but  she  had  read  much,  and  generally  ;  her 
understanding  was  capacious  and  vigorous, 
and  she  expected  the  lessons  of  experience 
without  apprehension. 

But  when  Varenza  staggered  from  the 
window — when  he  sunk  on  a  chair  pale 
and  gasping — when  he  hurried  the  papers 
into  his  bosom  to  conceal  their  fearful  con- 
tents,— a  thousand  terrors  assailed  her.  She 
flew  to  his  relief  $  she  questioned  him  on 
the  cause  of  his  emotion,  and  hers  recalled 
his  wavering  sense.  His  endeavours  to  re* 
cover  himself  and  to  evade  her  inquiries, 
obliged  her  to  recollect  she  had  no  right 
to  make  them.  This  inflicted  a  sting  she 
had  never  before  felt ;  but  her  pride  con- 
cealed it,  and  resuming  apparent  compo- 
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sure  she  returned  to  her  seat.  Varenza,  un- 
able to  endure  the  wound  which  recoiled 
on  his  own  heart  from  hers,  abruptly  left 
the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  returned ; 
and  while  they  breakfasted  he  detailed  to 
her  the  plan  he  had  formed  of  proceeding 
directly  to  Atholdeli  Abbey,  whither  he  had 
now  ascertained,  from  the  preserved  scroll 
of  papers,  his  mother  and  sister  had  fled 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  where  he 
had  no  doubt  of  being  well  received.  Eu- 
phronia  knew  not  why  she  felt  unwilling  to 
take  a  part  in  this  arrangement : — she  knew 
not  that  a  friend  existed  to  her  but  Varen- 
za ;  yet  in  this  moment  she  could  have  seen 
him  depart  without  her.  His  decided  and 
impassioned  negative  to  the  proposal,  how- 
ever, urged  her  to  submit  to  the  present 
pressure  of  events,  and  she  yielded  a  re- 
luctant assent.  A  chaise  was  speedily  pre- 
pared, and  they  set  out  for  London. 
d2 
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Here  by  mutual  agreement  they  remained 
two  days.  The  beauty  of  Euphronia,  though 
rendered  more  interesting  by  its  expression  of 
anxiety,  had  lost  its  blooming  freshness;  and 
Varenza  wished  her  to  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion in  the  intended  meeting  with  his  mo- 
ther and  sister.  For  this  purpose  he  re- 
quired her  to  rest  from  her  fatigues,  and  to 
make  such  personal  preparations  as  might 
forward  his  wishes.  In  obeying  these  in- 
junctions, she  convinced  him  her  rank  in 
life  had  been  at  least  equal  to  his  own.  Her 
taste,  though  simple,  betrayed  habitual  ele- 
gance. Her  vanity  was  not  to  be  excited 
or  elated,  and  her  personal  cares  occupied 
only  so  much  of  her  attention  as  their  com- 
pletion required. 

At  the  period  appointed  they  left  Lon- 
don, and  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  the 
western  shore. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


■In  adversity 


The  mind  grows  tough  by  buffeting  the  tempest. 

ROWE. 

In  this  journey  the  reflections  of  Varenza 
were  engaged  not  only  by  past  events  and 
anticipations  of  the  future,  but  a  present 
object  of  contemplation.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  character  of  Euphronia  that 
ever  kept  awake  a  spirit  of  investigation. 
Her  opinions  and  her  conduct  were  various 
even  to  inconsistency.  At  one  time  her 
flights  of  thought  were  vivid  as  lightning — - 
fervid  as  the  beam  of  a  vertical  sun  ;  at 
another,  cold  as  alpine  snows— frigid  as 
apathy  !  Often  she  astonished— often  en- 
chanted,— but  sometimes  disappointed  him. 
Her  inconsistencies  were  those  of  a  great 
and  soaring  mind,    but  of  a  yet  unsealed 
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character.  Her  knowledge  was  masculine 
and  extensive ;  her  observations  were  en- 
tire y  her  own.  It  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  faculty  of  judging  for  herself  had 
been  cultivated  w;ith  the  utmost  care.  Her 
piercing  glance  sought  the  foundation  of 
ev  ry  reasoning,  yet  her  heart  often  took 
the  lead  of  her  head.  Her  feelings  then 
stole  from  their  concealment,  and  all  the 
interest  and  all  the  admiration  of  Varenza 
were  excited.  The  expression  of  her  eye 
would  suddenly  change  from  icy  indiffe- 
rence, inflexible  pride,  or  angry  indignation 
- — to  dove-like  pity,  meek-eyed  patience,  or 
soul-melting  endearment ! 

"  England,"  said  she,  "  is  estimated  the 
first  country  in  the  world  ;  but  if  the  cha- 
racter I  have  heard  of  it  be  just,  it  can  ne- 
ver find  a  place  in  my  interest  or  my  affec- 
tions. I  have  been  toid  that  the  national  cha- 
racter possesses  two  inherent  positive, and  one 
negative  faculty.  Prudence  takes  possession 
of  the  heart,  avarice  the  head,  and  osten- 
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tation  the  passions.  Prudence  regulates 
their  virtues,  avarice  accumulates  their 
wealth,  and  ostentation  dispenses  such  pro- 
portions of  both,  as  shall  bring  back  an  ap- 
propriate reward  of  stupid  praise  or  self- 
interested  adulation.  An  Englishman  tra- 
velling in  France  meets  thousands  of  men- 
dicants, and  continually  repeats,  ■  We  have 
no  such  thing  in  England.'  A  Frenchman 
in  England  meets  at  every  step  the  counte- 
nance of  care  and  anxiety,  and  exultingly 
repeats  to  himself,  "  Ah  !  we  see  nothing  of 
this  in  France !'  The  Englishman  boasts 
his  exemption  from  objects  of  indigence 
and  disgust, — the  Frenchman  shows  his 
hospitals,  in  which  they  are  relieved." 

"  Beware  of  prejudice,"  cried  Varenza : 
"  it  is  the  attribute  of  a  contracted  spirit- 
therefore  unworthy  of  you." 

Euphronia  reflected  a  moment.  "  You 
are  in  the  right,"  she  replied :  (i  a  pre-judg- 
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ment  can  possess  no  merit,  even  if  it  be  a 
just  one;  but  my  mind  has  been  sickly  since 
I  arrived  in  England  ; — your  hint  shall  re- 


cover it." 


Varenza  smiled  seriously.  ,  "  Shall  I  be 
weak  enough  to  avow,"  said  he,  "  that  this 
one  sentence  of  candour  overturns  an  im- 
pression I   have  harboured  against  you  al- 


most a  wed;  fV 


<c  It  gives  me  pleasure,"  cried  Euphronia. 
"But  shall  I  reestablish  that  impression  again, 
when  I  avow  that  I  have  seen  it  ?  In  your 
look,  almost  in  the  tone  of  your  voice.* 
you  occasionally  discovered  that  I  displeased 
you ;  and  I  was  vexed  with  you  for  the 
fault  I  was  myself  committing." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  Passing  sentence  of  error  without  exa- 
mination. Yet,  my  friend,  1  feel  I  have  many 
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faults  ;  think  of  them  with  a  little  indul- 
gence, and  then — I  promise  to  be  grateful 
for  your  reproof.5' 

To  Varenza  this  concession  was  infinitely 
dangerous.  He  felt  too  much  emotion  to 
reply. 

"-My  only  friend  and  companion  at  the 
convent,"  she  resumed,  "  sister  Angelica, 
often  told  me  that  my  estimate  of  life  was 
a  false  one.  She  knew  the  world  well,  and  so 
well  described  it  to  me,  that  as  yet  I  have  en- 
countered nothing  that  excites  my  astonish- 
ment, though  much,  very  much  to  awaken 
my  contempt.  This  emotion  is  the  more 
painful  as  it  recoils  on  myself." 

"  Yourself !  do  you  mean  to  say — " 

— "  That  I  despise  myself?"  she  inter- 
rupted.    "  I  do.     In  accompanying  you  in 
this  journey  I  have  yielded  to  the  dictates 
of  a  prudence  that  is-  too  little  for  any  but 
D  5 
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a  vulgar  soul.  I  have  clung  to  your  friend- 
ship and  protection,  when  I  ought  to  have 
rested  on  myself." 

"This  is,  indeed,"  cried  Varenza,  "a 
false  estimate  of  life  1  But,  believe  me,  Eu- 
phronia,  I  would  not  have  urged  you  to 
the  experiment  of  seeking  a  welcome,  which 
I  have  cause  to  doubt  on  my  own  account, 
had  I  possessed  the  means  of  leaving  you 
inaccessible  to  pecuniary  distress." 

"  What  an  expression !"  she  exclaimed. 
*  Do  you  see  that  rustic  gathering  bram- 
bles? Her  state  is  not  enviable,  because 
she  laments  the  labours  of  poverty ; — mine 
even  in  her  circumstances  would  be,  because 
I  should  feel  the  bliss  of  independence." 

"I  partake  of  your  sensations  too  much," 
cried  the  enthusiastic  Varenza,  "  to  deny 
the  validity  of  your  argument.  Many  there 
are  who  would  deem  them  the  phrensies  of 

youth." 
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"  I  am  aware  of  that ;  and  to  the  many, 
therefore,  I  would  be  silent  on  a  subject 
that  would  excite  only  their  derision ;  but 
you  understand  me^ — that,  is  the  reason  I 
speak  without  disguise." 

From  these  and  similar  conversations 
Varenza  derived  at  least  the  gratification  of 
ascertaining  that  Euphronia  would  neither 
submit  to  contempt  or  unkindness.  He 
had  reason  to  suspect  his  mother  capable 
of  harshness,  and  he  had  formed  determi- 
nations that  must  prevent  her  refusing  the 
asylum  he  required,  though  to  an  unknown 
and  unportioned  woman  ;  but  he  was  aware 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  rendering 
that  asylum  extremely  disagreeable,  and  the 
severity  that  is  tamely  suffered  seldom  fails 
to  increase.  He  was  glad  to  believe  that  Eu- 
phronia would  net  shrink  from  adopting 
a  remedy  to  evade  oppression. 

The  bond  of  compulsion  he  possessed, 
was  the  roil  of  papers  Euphronia  had  pre- 
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served  from  the  porte-feuille.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  these  papers  he  had  much  to  com- 
municate with  his  mother  :  the  fate  of  his 
future  life  was  linked  to  their  contents. 
All  his  resolution, — every  manly  feeling 
and  venerable  principle,  were  called  by 
their  voice  into  action  \ — they  imposed  on 
him  the  most  difficult  of  all  combats — a  con- 
test with  himself;  nor  was  this  the  contest 
of  a  moment — the  requisition  of  a  local 
courage  ; — its  period  was  indefinite,  and  its 
probable  termination  made  him  tremble. 

Nor  did  he  find  the  difficulty  of  conceal- 
ing his  thoughts  from  Eupbronia  much  less. 
By  an  attraction  indescribable,  almost  irre- 
sistible, she  stole  on  his  confidence:  he 
wished  to  utter  his  reflections  aloud,  rather 
than  reduce  any  portion  of  them  to  a  form 
of  conversation.  But  feelings  of  delicacy 
imposed  on  him  a  painful  reserve,  and  he 
yield  jd  to  their  dictates  with  extreme  re- 
luctance. 
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It  was  these  feelings  that  suggested  to 
him  the  necessity  of  an  interview  with  his 
mother,  before  he  should  risk  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  companion.  When,  therefore, 
they  arrived  at  the  last  post  of  their  jour- 
ney, he  proposed  she  should  remain  at  the 
inn  till  the  morrow,  when  he  should  return 
at  an  early  hour  to  conduct  her  to  the  Ab- 
bey. Readily  Euphronia  assented.  Varen- 
>za  proceeded  on  his  way  ;  and  as  the  night- 
was  far  advanced*  she  retired  to  her  apart- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

To  each  unthinking  being,  Heaven,  a  friend, 
Gives  not  the  useless  knowledge  of  its  end  ; 
To  man  imparts  it,  but  with  such  a  view, 
As,  while  he  dreads  it,  makes  him  hope  it  too  : 
The  hour  concealed,  and  so  remote  the  fear. 

Pope. 

Euphronia  had  much  to  think  of.  Wa- 
vering sensations  and  projected  resolutions 
occupied  her  mind.  She  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  the  veil  of  futurity,  but  no  deli- 
neation of  objects  was  discernible  through 
the  mist. 

To  attempt  a  review  of  the  past  was  to 
call  forward  a  thousand  painful  regrets;  but 
her  mind  possessed  not  the  privilege  of 
resting  in  vacuity.  The  night  was  too  dark 
and  tempestuous  to  yield  objects  for  atten- 
tion from  without,  and  she  was  compelled 
to  endure  the  association  of  her  own  too 
faithiul  memory.     She  recollected  her  mo- 
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ther,  her  tender  and  affectionate  mother, 
who  had  led  her  through  early  life  with  so 
much  care ;  who  in  the  bloom  of  mature 
years  had  devoted  herself  to  her  daughter 
only, — who  had  expired  so  suddenly  in  the 
arms  of  that  beloved  daughter,  and  be- 
queathed her  to  the  guardianship  of  con- 
ventual security.  Of  the  motives  for  this 
Euphronia  was  ever  ignorant  :  of  her  con- 
nections with  the  world  she  was  also  igno- 
rant :  her  mother  had  permitted  her  the 
society  of  a  few  individuals,  but  of  these 
she  knew  little  else  than  their  names,  and 
some  of  these  names  had  been  enumerated 
in  the  lists  of  popular  victims.  Vague  im- 
pressions floated  on  her  fancy  that  she  was 
not  unallied,  yet  so  vague  that  no  one  cer- 
tain object  presented  itself  on  which  she 
could  even  glance  her  conjectures* 

Why  she  had  become  thus  sclicitous  for 
circumstances  which  had  heretofore  escaped 
almost  unnoticed,  was  a  question  she  now 
asked  herselr.     In  the  society  of  the  Abbe, 
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of  Fifzblaney,  and  of  Varenza,  she  pos- 
sessed that  intuitive  feeling  of  merit,  which 
ever  links  itself  to  merit  $  and  friendship 
meeting  on  equal  terms,  required  not  the 
weight  of  additional  value  in  either  balance. 
She  was  now  going  to  meet  a  woman 
whose  character  possessed  no  claim  to  re- 
spect ;  and  she  blushed  to  think  that  for 
her  she  had  stooped  to  such  an  inquiry. 

"  In  seeking  her  protection/'  thought 
she,  "  I  have  followed  what  I  supposed 
would  have  been  the  advice  of  the  respect- 
able Abbe,"  could  he  have  given  me  anv  ; — 
I  have  prevented  from  Varenza  any  reproach 
of  ingratitude  in  thus  submitting  my  own 
will  to  his  ;  and  I  exculpate  myself  from 
a  charge  of  rashness.  This  is  all  that  ca^ 
be  required  of  me!"  The  result  of  these 
reflections  was  not  however  either  a  morose 
or  irritated  temper.  When  Varenza  re- 
turned on  the  morrow,  he  found  her  in 
that  state  of  tranquillity  which  is  prepared 
to  meet  pleasure  with  moderation,  and  pain 
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without  shrinking.  His  air  was  far  from 
being  so  serene ;.  in  his  features  the  linea- 
ments of  inward  disturbance  were  still  to 
be  traced,  and  they  had  assumed  a  sternness 
altogether  new  to  them.  Yet  he  assured 
Euphronia  of  a  propitious  welcome,  and 
the  tone  of  this  assurance  evinced  it  to  be 
sincere. 

It  was  the  month  of  November,  and  the 
journey  even  from  Paris  had  been  rendered 
heavy  and  tedious  by  a  series  of  rains,  or 
death-engendering  fogs.  But  this  day  the 
sun  had  mounted  the  horizon  in  radiant 
splendour,  the  mists  had  dispersed  before 
its  genial  influence,  and  the  eyes  of  Eu^- 
phronia  were  greeted  by  the  smiles  of  na- 
ture. The  trees  had  not  yet  shaken  off 
their  many-tinted  foliage,  the  mountains 
spread  their  heathy  raiment  of  yellow,  of 
purple,  or  of  pink,  to  the  reviving  ray  ;  the 
steeps  of  more  aspiring  hardihood  struck 
their  bold  summits  towering  to  the  clouds, 
and*  their  rifted  sides  of  embrowned  rock 
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sheltered  the  yet  lingering  green  of  the 
tufted  underwcod  ;  whilst  Snowdon,  rearing 
his  more  lofty  head,  dared  to  meet  the  orb 
of  day,  and,  catching  the  prismatic  light, 
spread  its  reflection  on  the  vales  below. 
The  sublimity  of  the  Alps  was  too  familiar 
to  memory  for  these  scenes  to  inspire  a  si- 
milar impression ;  but  the  calmness  of  do- 
mestic peace  and  contented  prosperity  was 
painted  in  ever)  varied  view,  and  the  admiring 
eye  was  not  unfrequently  dimmed  by  a  tear 
springing  from  the  amotion  ol  the  heart. 

The  carriage  having  wound  through  the 
valleys  at  length  turned  into  a  more  ele- 
vated road  ;  and  again  descending,  the  gray 
pile  of  AtboldeJI  Abbey  appeared  in  the 
hollow  below.  Its  evident  antiquity  and 
extent,  added  to  the  seclusion  of  its  situa- 
tion, ^ave  it  an  air  of  solemnity  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  feelings  of  Euphronia.  In 
sacred  sanctity  it  stood,  embosomed  by  pro- 
tecting mountains,  which  in  their  windings 
to  the  west  yielded  a  boundless  prospect  of 
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ocean's  blue  waves.  A  hamlet  of  neat  built 
cottages  enriched  a  recess  of  the  valley  ;  and 
the  mountain  sheep,  seeking  the  retreats  of 
the  cuff,  nipped  the  scented  herbage  in  li- 
berty and  security. 

"  How  weak,"  cried  Euphronia,  "  how 
childish,  I  have  been !  Varenza,  you  must 
forgive  my  reluctance  in  coming  to  this 
pliice.  Willingly  would  I  make  reparation 
by  passing  my  life  in  this  romantic  seclu- 
sion." 

A  smothered  sigh  agitated  his  bosom, 
and  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  portico. 

The  great  door  was  opened  by  a  servant 
in  a  rich  livery.  Varenza  springing  from 
the  carriage  aided  Euphronia  to  alight,  and 
she  felt  his  hand  tremble  2s  he  conducted 
her  into  the  hall.  Its  gloom  again  chilled 
her  :  they  crossed  the  pavemen*  to  a  distant 
door,  which  another  servant  opened  ;  and 
Euphronia  stood  before  the  countess  ! 
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Eager  for  the  salutation  he  had  stipulated, 
Varenza  endeavoured  to  lead  forward  his 
companion.  The  countess  rose  in  majesty 
to  receive  her; — both  started —both  gazed; 
— but,  her  ladyship,  resuming  her  cooi  dig- 
nity, bowed  a  greeting,  and  resumed  her 
seat. 

Euphronia  had  hastily  advanced,  but 
again  recoiled.  She  thought  she  had  re- 
cognised a  former  friend  ;  at  least  the  fea- 
tures of  the  countess  were  familiar  to  her 
recollection ;  and  the  delight  of  beholding 
any  one  who  had  known  her  mother  had 
wV/c^sned  the  {tfFccticnc  cf  hrr  h&irtt  The 
recognition  was  however  not  intended  to  be 
mutual  ;  and  wounded,  and  offended,  she 
turned  away. 

Another  and  a  far  different  countc 
met  her  eye.  "  Birtha !"  cried  Varenza, 
"  let  me  boast  of  two  sisters !  The  alliance 
of  merit  is  stronger  than  that  of  blood. 
How  strong,  therefore,  must  be  the  toad 
that  unites  you  to  each  other  !'' 
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The  cheek  of  Birtha  mantled — her  eye 
emanated  sparks  of  vivacity :  she  looked  at 
her  mother — her  eye  fell,  her  cheek  grew 
pale.  But  nature  triumphed  over  fear : 
she  threw  herself  on  the  neck  of  her  bro- 
ther, who,  much  agitated,  gave  Euphronia 
to  her-  embrace  by  clasping  both  to  his  bo- 
som. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence 
To  witness  simple  virtues  ? 

Shakspeare. 

Never  were  two  characters  more  widely 
separated  from  parallels  of  resemblance 
than  those  of  Euphronia  and  her  new  asso- 
ciate. Euphronia — accustomed,  instructed, 
to  think  for  herself,  to  form  her  opinions 
on  the  basis  of  approved  judgment — had  ac- 
quired a  promptitude  of  discernment  and 
action  which  ever  preserved  to  her  the 
possession  of  herself.  The  difficulty  of  a 
moment  might  make  her  pause,  but  could 
never  overwhelm  her  faculties  of  percep- 
tion. 

Birtba,  ever  habituated  to  the  guidance  of 
another,  had  never  presumed  to  guide  her- 
self. Blest  by  nature  with  a  good  under- 
sta..  in^,  and  endowed  by  cultivation  with 
the  acquirements  suited  to  her  rank,  the  ex- 
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pediency  of  putting  either  to  use  had  ne- 
ver once  occurred  to  her  imagination. 
When  her  mother  was  present,  a  glance, 
a  word,  directed  every  look,  every  action ; 
when  her  mother  was  not  present,  she  had 
been  provided  with  a  certain  set  of  rules 
and  maxims  which  she  had  learnt  by  rote, 
and  in  which  constant  practice  had  made 
her  perfect.  Though  past  the  age  of 
eighteen,  she  literally  thought,  and  spoke, 
and  looked  as  a  child:  but  there  was  in 
this  childishness  a  simplicity,  an  unsophisti- 
cated innocence,  a  primitive  nature,  that 
excited  attention,  and  won  on  the  interest 
rather  by  wonder  than  by  admiration.  It 
was  passing  strange  to  find  so  little  of  evil 
in  a  creature  who  had  dwelt  among  the 
children  of  the  earth  so  long ! 

Whether  the  result  of  these  habits  of  life 
be  deemed  good  or  evil,  is  a  question  'hat 
admits  of  cavil.  The  fluctuations  of  sense 
and  of  feeling,  that  sweeten  or  embitter  life, 
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were  alike  unknown  to  her.  A  Lethean  po- 
tion had  lulled  her  into  a  dull  existence — 
she  formed  no  wish,  she  breathed  no  sigh, 
she  was  assailed  by  no  passion.  A  mass  of 
ice  had  enveloped  her :  through  this  she 
had  sufficiently  distinguished  external  ob- 
jects ;  but  frozen  to  apathy,  she  attempted 
not  an  exertion  of  which  she  had  never 
discovered  herself  capable. 

But  already  had  the  ice  melted  away  ;  al- 
ready had  the  spark  of  freedom  awakened 
the  sense  of  natural  right.  She  beheld  her 
brother ;  that  brother  whose  name  had  al- 
most been  forgotten  in  the  silence  of  indif- 
ference, yet  who  in  the  first  moment  of  meet- 
ing seized  her  soul  with  the  ardour  of  affec- 
tion and  the  softness  of  emotion.  She  felt  as 
if  reviving  from  the  stupefaction  of  a  dream. 
The  machine  by  which  she  had  hitherto 
been  actuated,  in  this  moment  lost  its  power 
of  guidance.  In  the  protection  of  a  bro- 
ther's arms,  her  heart  dared  to  beat  unre- 
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strained.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ex- 
perienced that  sensation  of  bliss,  which 
winds  the  spring  of  feeling  to  agony. 

But  different,  very  different,  was  the 
meeting  of  the  mother  and  the  son.  The 
injurer  and  the  injured  appeared  in  the  first 
salutation ;  and  though  the  countess  moulded 
each  look  and  each  sentence  to  premedi- 
tated form,  she  could  not  conceal  an  ex- 
pression of  distrust.  Varenza's  composure 
had  only  been  disturbed  by  the  salutation  of 
his  sister, — that  of  his  mother  restored  it ; 
and  the  subject  of  the  intended  conference  re- 
curring to  his  mind,  he  requested  Birtha  to 
withdraw.  As  she  obeyed  him,  she  per- 
ceived her  mother's  cheek  grow  pale. 

Even  the  pain  of  suspense  was  a  plea- 
surable sensation  ;  it  led  to  conjecture, — a 
scope  of  thought  she  had  never  before  ex- 
ercised, and  which  seemed  to  her  a  new- 
found privilege.  Yet  it  was  a  wavering 
light,   where  uncertainty  permitted  her  to 

VOL.  II.  s 
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rest  on  no  palpable  object.  The  employ- 
ment soon  wearied  her,  and  she  abandoned 
it  to  think  of  her  brother.  She  traced  in 
memory  his  dark  eye,  his  cheek  of  tinted 
brown,  his  forehead  fair,  his  lips  of  coral, 
his  teeth  of  ivory,  his  glossy  locks,  his  god- 
like form.  A  picture  she  possessed  of  her 
father,  which  had  been  drawn  for  him  in  his 
youth,  assisted  her  to  comment  on  each  fea- 
ture. Varenza  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  this  little  portrait,  and  Birtha  sighed  to 
think  that  a  lapse  of  years  must  alter  such 
a  face  and  form  as  Varenza's  now  was,  to 
such  as  her  father's  had  lately  been. 

In  these  contemplations  she  was  indul- 
ging, when  the  Abbey  clock  struck  the  ap- 
pointed hour  of  rest.  In  a  few  minutes 
her  maid  came  to  attend  her ;  but  unwilling 
to  retire  for  the  night  without  again  seeing 
her  brother,  she  directed  Lucetta  to  bear  a 
request  to  the  countess,  that  she  might  be 
permitted  to  return  to  the  drawing-room. 
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Lucetta,  accustomed  to  obedience,  did  not 
presume  to  refuse ;  but  her  reluctance  was 
so  evident,  that  Birtha  demanded  the  reason. 

"  It  is  because,  mademoiselle,  I  believe 
it  would  be  of  no  use,"  she  replied.  "  My 
lady  is  not  in  a  humour  to  grant  favours. 
Besides,  when  old  Harrison  went  to  receive 
orders  about  supper,  my  lady  directed  a 
table  of  two  covers  in  the  oak  parlour." 

Birtha  mortified,  almost  angry,  yielded 
to  the  impulse  of  emotion. ,  "  Ah  !"  said 
she,  "  has  my  brother  then  already  forgot- 
ten me!  Or — has  my  mother  forbidden 
him  to  love  me?" 

"  Mademoiselle, "  returned  the  girl  my- 
steriously, "  if  I  may  be  so  free  to  guess, 
that  is  not  the  way  the  stream  is  likely  to 
run." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
e  2 
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"  I  mean,  mademoiselle,  my  lady  would 
be  more  inclined,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to 
forbid  you  to  love  monsieur  your  brother. 
They  have  quarrelled  already." 

Birtha  started  in  amazement. 

if  Tis  true,  mademoiselle.  When  old 
Harrison  went  to  ask  his  orders,  as  was  ne- 
cessary, mademoiselle,  because  of  a  third 
person  my  lady  looked  very  angry.  But 
as  he 's  an  oM  man,  mademoiselle,  and 
having  all  along  lived  at  the  Abbey  is  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  my  lady's  humours 
as  I  am.,  he  was  not  much  frightened  :  so 
he,  thought  he  could  not  do  less  than  wel- 
come his  young  lord,  whom  he  was  more- 
over very  glad  to  see,  as  no  doubt  we  are 
all  of  us,  mademoiselle;  it  will  make  some 
variety,  and  moreover  as  we  have  heard 
he  is  a  very  fine  young  gentleman.  So  old 
Harrison  sa:.d  to  him.  '  I  hope  my  lord 
the  count  will  not  be  displeased  with  an 
old  and  faithful    servant  paying  his   duty/ 
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So  then  your  brother,  mademoiselle,  started 
up,  and  shook  hands  so  kindly  with  the  old 
man  ;  and  said  he  thanked  him  very  much, 
and  hoped  he  should  merit  a  continuance 
of  his  fidelity  :  but  desired  him,  mademoi- 
selle, to  take  notice  himself,  and  to  tell  all 
the  servants,  that  he  chose  to  be  called 
Mr.  Snedgrave,  and  not  My  lord :  for  that 
the  Count  de  Massignon  was  a  French  title., 
and  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  chose 
to  be  nothing  but  an  Englishman." 

To  Birtha,  who  had  been  instructed  to 
estimate  family  rank  as  the  first  best  gift  on 
earth,  this  was  intelligence  of  unfeignea  as- 
tonishment. 

"  'T  is  true  though,  mademoiselle,"  re- 
sumed Lucetta,  giad  of  the  permission  to 
speak  so  freely ;  '*  and  my  lady  was  very 
angry,  and  said  some  very  reproachful 
words;  but  Monsieur  boked  quite  stern, 
and  said, c  he  chose  it,  and  wouia  be  obeyed.' 
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And  so  then  Harrison  left  the  room  ;  bur 
he  says,  c  as  how  there's  a  storm  in  the 
wind.' " 

Birtha,  too  timid  to  intrude  on  the  pre- 
sence of  her  mother  at  such  a  juncture, 
forbore  any  attempt  at  her  first-wished  re- 
quest ;  and  Lucetta  suggesting  the  possibi- 
lity that  by  protracting  the  hour  of  rest 
she  might  incur  a  reproof,  the  gentle  girl 
gave  up  the  contest  and  retired. 

•  But  every  sensation  of  pain  was  removed 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  next  morning  by 
a  message  from  Varenza,  requesting  to  see 
her  in  the  drawing-room  when  she  had  ri- 
sen. Her  eagerness  to  obey  him  frustrated 
the  ofHciousness  of  her  maid ;  and  the  mo- 
ment she  could  escape  from  her  hands  she 
hurried  down  stairs.  At  the  sound  of  her 
footsteps,  Varenza  opened  the  door;  he 
extended  his  arms  ;  and  yielding  to  sensa- 
tions so  new  and  so  delightful,  she  bound- 
ed to  meet  his  embrace.     He  then'  led  her 
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to  a  seat  by  the  fire,  and  drew  his  chair  be- 
side hers. 

The  conversation  that  ensued  awakened 
a  thousand  dormant  feelings  in  her  breast. 
The  softness  of  his  manner,  the  sweetness 
of  his  voice,  the  endearment  of  his  ex- 
pressions, gave  her  a  new  existence.  She 
at  once  exulted  in  her  brother,  and  rose  in 
her  own  esteem  as  being  his  sister.  He  re- 
lated to  her  the  little  history  of  Euphronia  ; 
and,  delighted  by  the  strong  interest  it 
awakened,  recommended  to  her  kindness  a 
stranger  whose  misfortunes  had  been  so  sin- 
gular and  so  unmerited. 

"  I  regret,"  said  he,  "  that  my  mother 
is  displeased  at  the  assertion  of  my  right 
to  require  for  an  unfriended  female  the  ho- 
nour of  such  a  protection ;  but  my  mo- 
tives for  it,  independent  of  my  wish,  are 
arbitra  y.  My  best  friend,  my  kindest  pa- 
rent, my  self-devoted  benefactor,  loved 
Euphronia  with  the  a^ccdon  of  a  father.    It 
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was  not  in  his  nature  to  desert  her,  even 
if  he  had  not  loved  her ;  but  he  had  com- 
municated to  Fitzblaney  his  adoption  of  her 
as  his  own  child;  and  till  I  cease  to  live 
she  shall  not  cease  to  be  my  care.  Under 
the  circumstances  of  such  a  declaration  as 
he  made  in  her  favour,  I  deem  her  entitled 
to  share  the  fortune  now  in  my  hands ;  and 
may  Heaven  only  bless  me,  as  I  shall  ful- 
fill the  duties  which  honour  and  gratitude 
require  1" 

The  entrance  of  the  countess  interrupted 
him.  An  effort  of  pride  had  soothed  her 
features,  which  yielded  no  expression  of 
softness  at  the  salutations  of  her  son  and 
the  humble  greetings  of  her  daughter.  Va- 
renza,  however,  determined  to  see  nothing 
that  could  excite  alteration,,  freely  entered 
into  conversation,  told  his  mother  the  story 
he  had  been  relating,  and  frankly  avowed 
he  had  been  bespeaking  an  interest  in  the 
affections  of  his  sister,  not  only  for  himself, 
but  his  fair  friend. 
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C£  And  when,"  asked  the  countess,  "  do 
you  bring  home  this  fugitive  ?" 

Varenza  bit  his  trembling  lip  ;  but  ring- 
ing the  bell,  he  replied,  tc  The  sooner  jthe 
better;"  and  without  any  comment  gave 
orders  for  the  carriage,  in  which  he  set  out 
the  moment  it  was  ready. 


E  5 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Hast  thou  no  feeling  yet  ?    Come,  throw  off  pride, 
And  own  those  passions,  which  thou  shalt  not  hide. 

CHURCHILL. 

1  hough  Varenza  in  associating  his  sister 
and  Euphronia  was  agitated  by  deep  emo- 
tions, his  eye  involuntarily  observed  those 
the  meeting  had  excited  in  his  mother. 
Her  surprise  at  first  beholding  her  guest 
had  too  surely  caught  his  notice  to  be 
wrested  by  a  finesse :  the  countess  however 
attempted  it  with  much  adroitness ;  and 
when  she  could  no  longer  support  the  mask 
unmoved,  she  hastily  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

Her  absence  in  such  a  moment  was  most 
welcome :  it  gave  Birtha  time  to  be  fami- 
liarized with  her  new-found  sensations.  She 
dried  her  tears ;  and  her  sweet  face,  illu- 
mined  by  the  smiles  of  affection,  equally 
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■-; 


captivated  the  brother  and  the  friend. 
Three  hours  in  which  the  countess  conti- 
nued absent  speedily  passed  away ;  and 
when  she  at  length  reappeared,  she  found 
the  little  party  in  cheerful  and  amicable  con- 
versation. 

Involuntarily  Birtha  shrunk  from  her 
place  in  the  group  ;  but  Varenza,  who 
quickly  discovered  his  mother  had  been 
meditating  on  the  subject  of  her  displeasure 
to  a  better  effect  than  her  pride  chose  to 
betray,  resolved  to  break  if  possible  the 
subterfuge  of  ignorance ;  and  promptly 
asked  her,  if  she  had  not  known  Euphro- 
nia's  mother. 

"  I  have  known  so  many  mothers,"  re- 
plied the* countess  drily,  "that  it  is  possi- 
ble she  might  have  been  among  the  num- 
ber." 

"  But  you  would  probably  have  particu- 
larized the  marchioness  de  Villemont  ?" 
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She  coolly  replied,  she  had  not  that  ho- 
nour. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Euphronia,  "  child- 
hood is  easily  mistaken ;  but  the  circum- 
stance to  which  my  memory  recurs  was  re- 
markable. One  morning j  when  my  mo- 
ther was  in  attendance  on  the  queen  at  Ver- 
sailleSj  a  courier  arrived  at  our  hotel  with 
a  billet.  It  was  sent  express  to  my  mother, 
who  returned  to  Pans  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  lady,  whom  you,  madam,  so 
much  resemble." 

(i  And  did  you  see  this  letter  ?"  inter- 
rupted Varenza  with  quickness. 

"  It  was  the  sight  of  it  confirmed  the 
impression  of  the  circumstance,  'A  simple 
request  for  a  meeting  at  a  stated  hour  was 
all   it  contained,  but  there  was  no  signa- 


ii  And   should    v~"   ]^nw    the    writing 
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At  this  distance  of  time,"  she  replied, 
impossible!  At  my  mother's  death  I 
found  the  billet  amongst  other  papers,  and 
threw  it  with  them*  into  a  casket;  but  my 
mind  was  not  at  that  time  disposed  to  be 
occupied  by  trifles,,  therefore  I  did  not  open 


"  And  the  casket ! — Where  is  the  casket?" 

"  Sister  Angelica  took  it  into  her  care, 
when  I  went  to  the  convent/* 

Varenza,  while  he  uttered  these  interro- 
gatories, kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  his 
mother's  countenance.  It  wore  the  mosf 
frigid  indifference,  as  if  she  had  heard  no^ 
thing  of  what  parsed  ;  but  at  the  last  sen- 
tence he  fancied  an  ashy  hue  crossed  her 
cheek. 

"  There  is  a  mystery !"  thought  he, 
\'-  My  examination  ceases  not  here." 
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But  for  the  present  he  changed  the  con- 
versation to  general  topics  ;  and  by  degrees 
the  countess  suffered  herself  td  join  them. 
It  seemed  as  if,  in  discovering  the  rank  of 
Euphronia,  the  remembrance  ot  a  fugitive 
had  disappeared  ;  and  the  determination  of 
hostility  began  to  recede.  On  Euphronia 
this  change  was  lost.  From  a  woman  who 
had  forgotten  she  was  a  mother,  nothing  but 
a  cold  heart  could  be  expected  ;  the  first 
salutation  therefore  neither  surprised  nor 
shocked  her  :  and  as  the  politeness  now 
displayed  had  more  of  proud  condescension 
than  apparent  sincerity,  she  was  neither  flat- 
tered nor  seduced  by  it.  Varenza*  distin- 
guished more  deeply,  but  Birtha  was  de- 
ceived and  delighted. 

This  was  in  truth  the  first  happy  day  the 
amiable  girl  had  ever  passed.  Her  mother's 
politeness  had  even  extended  to  her,  and 
no  cloud  of  disapprobation  had  shadowed 
this  dawning  of  felicity.  The  little  party 
separated  at  a  later  hour  than  usual,  and 
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the  "  good-night,  my  Bh  tha  ! ''  of  her  bro- 
ther promised  her  a  sweet  repose. 

But  a  serious  disappointment  awaited  her. 
The  chamber  she  had  hitherto  occupied  was 
locked  against  her,  and  from  Lucetta  she 
learned  that  a  large  closet  within  her  mo- 
ther's  apartment  had  been  prepared  for  her 
reception.     Eager    to    renew  the  pleasures 
of  the  past  day,  she  had  vaguely  intended 
to   rise  early,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  her 
brother    and   Euphronia    long    before    the 
hour    of   breakfast ;    but   the    confinement 
now  announced    precluded   her    not  only 
this  but  many  other  liberties,  for  v/hich  her 
little    fluttering    bosom    began    eagerly  to 
pant.     A  hesitation  to  obey  had  not  how- 
ever yet  entered  her  ideas  of  possibility,  and 
she  reluctantly    followed  the   steps  of  her 
guide. 

Expecting  the  countess  was  in  her  cham- 
ber, she  knocked  for  admittance,  but  no 
answer  was  returned ;  and  on  opening  the 
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door  she  found  the  room  vacant.  "Lucetta 
observed,  that  probably  her  lady  was  in  the 
library  talking  to  La  Garde.  .  As  this  man 
had  been  valet  to  the  late  count,  and  was 
confidentially  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
the  family,  the  countess  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  consulting  him.  Birtha  there- 
fore saw  nothing  to  remark  in  her  mother's 
delay,  and  passing  into  her  closet  prepared 
for  rest. 

But  Lucetta,  once  indulged  in  the  privi- 
lege of  talking,  had  no  inclination  to  relin- 
quish it ;  and  her  address  easily  contrived 
to  fasten  the  curiosity  of  her  young  auditor. 
"  Mademoiselle,"  she  observed,  "  that  La 
G aide  is  a  cunning  fellow;  and,  God  for- 
give me  !  I  suspect,  no  good  Catholic." 

6C  Why  should  you  think  so?"  asked 
Birtha,  excited  to  the  inquiry  by  the  myste- 
rious air  of  her  attendant. 

"  Because,  mademoiselle,  it  ]g  well  known 
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he  has  not  been  at  confession  for  almost 
twenty  years  past.  They  say,  though,  that 
my  lord  your  father  procured  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  pope  himself,  that  excuses 
him : — it  may  be  so  F  she  sagaciously  re- 
joined. 

"  But  why  should  my  father  have  taken 
so  much  trouble  on  such  an  account  ?  As 
he  was  a  Protestant,  he  must  have  thought 
lightly  of  such  a  duty." 

"  It's  hard  to  say,  mademoiselle.  Rest 
the  souls  of  the  dead  !  I  hope  my  lord  the 
count  sleeps  in  peace !" 

Birtha  in  amazement  reared  her  eyes  to 
the  face  of  Lucetta.  The  girl  looked  con- 
fused. 

"  You  know,  mademoiselle,"  she  re- 
sumed, "  the  best  of  us  have  something 
to  answer  for.  But  peihaps  my  lord  the 
count  might  not  have  been  of   '' 
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mon ;   and  so — -and  so — that  was  the  reason 
he  got  the  dispensation  for  La  Garde.'* 

Birth  a  paused,  to  unravel  this  web. 

"  Or  perhaps,"  resumed  Lucetta,  "  he 
had  no  reason  for  it  at  all,  mademoiselle. 
People  often  act  without  reason,  you  know, 
mademoiselle  ;  and  so  for  that  matter  does 
La  Garde." 

"  La  Garde,  again  !" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  we  none  of  us 
see  any  reason  why  he  should  have  followed 
my  lady  from  France,  to  be  of  no  use  here 
but  watching  every  stir  as  a  cat  watches  a 
mouse.  Why,  mademoiselle,  this  very  day, 
old  Harrison  got  orders  to  give  up  the 
keys  of  the  chapel,  which  have  been  in  his 
possession  so  many  years,  to  this  scowling- 
eyed  fellow.  I  like  that  old  Harrison  ;  he 
talks  so  kindly,  and  tells  us  such  stories  of 
the  first  count,  my  late  lord's  brother/' 
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"  Good  Heaven  I"  exclaimed  Birtha.  "  I 
never  heard  he  had  a  brother." 

"  Nor  I,  mademoiselle,  till  I  came  here. 
But  old  Harrison  knows  all  about  it.  He 
is  in  such  trouble  to-day,  because  the  gout 
kept  him  from  attending  his  young  master. 
For  that  matter,  so  are  we  all,  made- 
moiselle -y  he  would  have  told  us  about  the 
young  lady." 

Lucetta  had  contrived  to  keep  such  pos- 
session of  the  conversation,  that  this  was 
the  first  .opportunity  Birtha  found  to  ask 
in  what  apartment  Euphronia  was  lodged. 

"  Bless  me  !"  cried  Lucetta,  "  that  is 
the  very  thing,  mademoiselle,  I  had  on  my 
mind  to  tell  you.  She  is  in  the  green 
chamber  at  the  end  of  the  stone  gallery. 
I  verily  believe  that  gallery  is  a  league 
long — and — Jesu  save  us  1  if  she  was  fright- 
ened, she  might  call,  and  call — and  no  living 
soul  could  ever  hear  her." 
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Eirtha  was  terrified  at  the  mention  of  this 
apartment.  She  had  only  once  seen  it,  but 
remembered  it  was  over  the  chapel,  and 
contiguous  to  the  east  tower.  "  Why, 
why/'  she  demanded,.  "  should  this  cham- 
ber— so — so  distant,  have  been  selected  ?" 

6 '  Nobody  knows,  mademoiselle,''  re- 
turned Lucetta,  "  except  it  be  a  whim  of 
my  lady's  ;  for  it  has  never  been  slept  in 
since  the  first  countess's  mother  died." 

"  Oh  heavens!  and  my  brother  1" — 
Where  is  my  brother?'' 

"  In  quite  the  other  side  of  the  square," 
Lucetta  replied.  "  One  would  think,  ma- 
demoiselle— one  would  think " 

"  What  would  you  think  ?"  demanded 
Birtha. 

"  Why,  mademoiselle,  as  the  only  way 
to  the  stone  gallery  is  by  passing  my  lady's 
door;     and   as  monsieur  your  brother   is 
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lodged  at  the  greatest  possible  distance — so 
that,  mademoiselle,  he  could  never  see  this 
young  lady,  except  in — -in  the  proper  time 
— without  my  lady  knowing  it,  mademoi- 
selle— and  so — ■" 

"  That  is  no  reason,"  said  Birtha  im- 
patiently :  "  my  mother  evinced  no  displea- 
sure at  th  ir  conversing  together  ail  day, 
and " 

"  "  Hist!"  interrupted  Lucetta;  "  that  is 
my  laxly  come  into  her  chamber — she  will 
be  angry,  that  you  are  not  asleep.  Good- 
night, mademoiselle." 

Unwillingly  Birtha  let  her  go.  A  thou- 
sand questions  crowded  to  her  memory  ; 
but  the  voice  of  the  countess  in  the  outer 
room  permitted  no  delay,  and  Lucetta  re- 
luctantly departed. 

But  a  conversation  so  interesting  could 
not  easily  be  forgotten.     Every  word,  ever 
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sentence,  every  look  of  Lucetta,  dwelt  on 
the  imagination  of  her  young  lady.  Birtha 
had  never  heard  her  father  or  mother  speak 
of  any  relations,  much  less  a  brother. 
They  mentioned  England  very  seldom,  and 
always  without  pleasure.  Yet  there  was  al- 
ways a  darkness,  a  double  meaning  in  their 
discourse,  that  to  the  inexperience  of  Bir- 
tha had  appeared  profound  wisdom :  on  a 
more  mature  deliberation  her  wonder,  and 
finally  her  suspicion,  arose.  She  regretted 
the  barrier  of  her  mother's  chamber,  which 
must  prevent  her  a  meeting  with  Varenza 
similar  to  that  of  the  morning ;  but  she 
resolved  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  for 
communicating  the  anecdote  of  the  chapel 
keys, — the  unknown  relations, — the  confi- 
dence of  La  ,  Garde,  and  above  all  the  si- 
tuation of  Euphronia's  apartment. 

Euphronia,  however,  had  been  too  long 
familiar  with  solitude  and  darkness  to  be 
easily  alarmed  .at  their  approach.     Neither 
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the  length  nor  the  gloom  of  the  stone 
gallery  awakened  her  fears.  Its  arched  arid. 
fretted  roof,  its  Gothic  niches,  half  occu- 
pied by  mutilated  figures  of  rude  sculpture, 
surmounted  by  mouldering  shields  of  he- 
raldry,  and  banners  of  holy  achievement 
waving  their  colourless  fragments  in  the 
sullen  bjast,  proclaimed  the  strength  of 
time  and  the  weakness  of  mortal  vanity. 
Indulging  sombre  fancy,  she  lingered  in 
the  shade  till  th<3  woman  who  bore  the 
light  stood  in  the  distant  termination  await- 
ing her.  This  termination  she  found  was 
the  door  of  her  chamber.  A  large  fire 
blazed  in  the  ample  hearth,  and  reflected  on 
the  black  and  extended  walls  a  luri  gleam. 
Yet  the  coupd'ceil  was  not  displeasing;  the 
hangings  of  the  canopied  bed  and  high- 
arched  windows  were  of  dark-green  velvet, 
exhibiting  in  fine  draperies  the  chiaro-scuro 
of  their  rich  folds.  The  antique  chain  had 
similar  coverings  with  gilded  mouldings^  the 
tables  were  of  gray  marble,  and  the  great 
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dressing-mirror  was  sustained  in  a  frame  of 
wrought  ebony.  This  combination  produced 
impressions  of  solemn  grandeur,  rather  than 
cold  desolation.  Such  were  the  feelings 
now  congenial  to  the  bosom  of  Euphronia ; 
and  unwilling  to  have  their  influence  bro- 
ken she  dismissed  her  attendant. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplext  with  error. 

Addiso*. 

On  the  following  morning  Varenza  waited 
in  the  breakfast-parlour  till  the  usual  hour  of 
general  meeting,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  his 
two  young  companions.  The  countess  and 
Birtha  at  length  joined  him,  but  Euphronia 
was  still  missing. 

The  terrified  countenance  of  Birtha  might 
have  disclosed  a  volume,  but  it  was  not  seen  ; 
and  the  footman  was  ordered  to  call  miss  de 
Villemont. 

Euphronia  soon  answered  the  summons; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  eye  was  bright  and 
wild,  her  frame  was  agitated  too  much  for 
her  efforts  to  conceal. 

VOL.  II.  3? 
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"  Good  God !"  they  universally  exclaim- 
ed, "  what  has  happened  ?" 

She  tried  to  reply,  but  burst  into  tears : 
yet  quickly  recovering,  she  apologized  for 
her  weakness.  "  I  am  ashamed  to  confess," 
said  she,  "  that  a  night  of  sleepless  and  fe- 
vered fancy  has  thus  disturbed  me.  I  seriously 
assure  you,"  she  added,  addressing  Varenza, 
"  I  have  no  cause  for  uneasiness."  And  so 
strong  were  her  exertions  for  composure,  that 
Birtha  wondered  and  Varenza  was  satisfied. 

But  the  actuating  source  of  satisfaction  was 
derived  from  his  mother,  rather  than  Euphro- 
nia.  The  condescension  which  had  marked 
her  manners  on  the  preceding  day  was  no 
longer  discernible ;  a  pleased  and  general 
suavity  governed  her  countenance  and  ad- 
dress, and  her  attentions  to  Euphronia  were 
sofrequent  and  willingly  yielded,  that  Varenza 
even  fancied  she  could  be  mere  affectionate, 
had  not  a  remembrance  of  her  first  reception 
and  of  her  contention  with  himself  withheld 
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her  from  so  sudden  a  change.  Her  conver- 
sation, though  neither  comprehensive  nor 
instructive,  at  least  evinced  a  wish  to  please ; 
and  so  smoothly  did  the  hours  glide,  that  till 
the  bell  rang  to  prepare  for  dinner  she  did 
not  leave  the  drawing-room.  Birtha  was 
then  obliged  to  attend  her,  but  Varenza  de- 
tained Euphronia. 

Again  he  asked  her  respecting  the  un- 
easiness she  had  betrayed,  but  she  persisted 
she  had  no  cause.  He  then  reverted  to  the 
billet  she  had  mentioned  the  day  before,  and 
her  recognition  of  his  mother.  "  Perhaps," 
he  rejoined,  "  this  is  a  foolish  curiosity  of 
mine, — I  have  a  wish  to  see  this  billet  j  but, 
independent  of  my  own  motives,  you  would 
no  doubt  be  gratified  by  hearing  from  your 
friend  at  the  Convent — *i 

Euphronia  eagerly  interrupted  him  with 
her  thanks  for  so  great  an  obligation. 

He  then  told  her  he  had  already  made  in- 

F    2 
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quiries  for  a  person  suited  to  such  a  trust; — 
that  such  a  person  had  been  recommended, 
and  should  be  ready  to  depart  the  moment 
she  should  have  prepared  her  letters ;  and  as 
he  should  proceed  by  the  way  of  Antwerp, 
no  interruptions  could  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed, nor  his  return  unnecessarily  delayed. 

The  lively  gratitude  of  Euphronia  more 
than  rewarded  him  for  this  attention,  and  for 
the  present  they  parted. 

When  again  the  family  party  met  at  din- 
ner, it  was  Birtha's  turn  to  awaken  conjecture. 
Her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping.  It  was 
evident  her  mother  had  been  angry  with  her, 
and  her  timidity  of  approaching  or  even 
looking  at  Euphronia  might  have  made  Va- 
renza  suppose  her  the  medium  of  displeasure, 
had  not  the  countess  continued  most  atten- 
tive and  social  with  her  guest.  The  evening 
passed  away  otherwise  undisturbed,  and 
they  separated  for  the  night  in  mutual  har- 
mony. 
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The  countess,  however,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding up  stairs,  turned  into  the  library,  and 
Birtha  like  a  lapwing  flew  to  her  closet.  Lu- 
cetta  immediately  attended  her,  full  of  an- 
ticipated wonder  and  intelligence. 

"  There,  mademoiselle,"  she  cried,  "  I 
guessed  true  enough  about  La  Garde.  My 
lady  is  conferring  with  him  again  this  very 
minute:  I  suppose  he  's  telling  her  about  last 
night !" 

u  Last  night!"  repeated  Birtha, "  What  of 
last  night  ?" 

"  Strange  things,"  she  answered.  "  You 
know,  mademoiselle,  old  Harrison's  cham- 
ber is  the  ground  floor  of  the  last  tower,  and 
close  by  the  chapel.  So  in  the  middle  of  the 
nighr,  mademoiselle,  he  was  awoke  with 
something  falling  like  ;  but  being  so  lame  he 
could  not  stir,  and  having  no  bell  he  could 
not  summon  any  one  to  find  out  what  it  was. 
So  then,  he  listened  j  and  first,  mademoiselle, 
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he  thought  the  noise  was  over  his  head,  and 
he  wondered  at  it,  because  there  is  nothing 
above  his  apartment  but  the  four  bare  walls 
of  the  tower  under  the  belfry.  But  then 
again  he  thought  it  was  in  the  chapel  itself  : 
so  he  listened  still,  and  was  certain  it  must 
be  in  the  chapel,  and  something  fell  very 
heavily.  He  did  not  know  what  to  think  ; 
"for  it  could  hardly  be  robbers,  as  there  was 
nothing  there,  as  he  thought,  to  rob  \  but 
he  might  as  well  move  the  house  of  Loretto 
as  move  himself,  mademoiselle,  on  his  poor 
gouty  feet.  So  there  he  lay  still,  in  a  great 
fright  I  warrant  me,  till  morning,  and  then 
he  sent  to  La  Garde  for  the  keys,  that  some- 
body might  see  what  had  happened.  So  La 
Garde  made  a  bluster,  and  said  it  was  an 
old  dotard's  nonsense  and  fancy ;  but  old 
Harrison  knew  better;  and  at  last  La  Garde, 
finding  he  made  such  a  piece  of  work,  offered 
to  go  himself  and  bring  word  what  was 
amiss." 


"Well!"  cried   Birtha  eargerly,    «  and 
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what    was    amiss  ?    something,    I  'm    cer- 
tain." 

Cf  Aye,  mademoiselle,  as  you  shall  hear. 
Hist !  is  that  my  lady  ? — No  ;  Lord  bless  me  I 
I  shall  be  afraid  soon  to  hear  my  own  voice. 
So,  mademoiselle,  as  I  was  saying,  old 
Harrison  was  too  cunning  a  fox  for  him  \  for 
though  he  pretended  to  be  quite  well  satisfied 
with  the  offer,  he  sent  his  nephew  Richard 
to  peep  also  ;  and  so,  mademoiselle, — 

<s  And  what,  dear  Lucetta,  what  did  he 
see  ?" 

"  What  makes  my  hair  stand  of  an  end 
to  think  of,  mademoiselle: — Pm  sure  some 
ill-luck's  hanging  over  the  family,  or  some- 
thing wonderful,    or   such   a   thing   would' 
never  have  happened." 

Birtha  impatien-tly  requested  her  to  pro- 
ceed. 
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*'  Why,  mademoiselle,"  resumed  the  girl 
turning  pale  with  terror,  "  when  La  Garde 
got  to  the  chapel  doors  he  turned  about 
again,  not  intending  to  open  them,,  but  to  go 
back  with  a  story,  as  I  guess,  to  old  Plarrison : 
but,  by  my  faith !  young  Dick  had  a  mind  to 
see,  as  he  said,  what  frolics  the  ghosts  had 
been  playing;  so,  half  joke  half  force,  he 
got  possession  of  the  keys  ; — and  then,  ma- 
demoiselle— he  opened  the  doors — and — " 

"And  then V 

"  And  then — he  saw  two  great  white  bo- 
dies as  it  v/ere  lying  at  the  end  of  the  great 
aisle,  just  near  the  altar  :  so  he  knew  they 
were  notghosts,  mademoiselle,  it  being  noon- 
day; and  he  ran  in  stout  enough — and 
there — " 

«  There— ." 

"  He  saw,— be  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes,  the  two  statues  of  the  great  marble  mo- 
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nument  tumbled  to  the  pavement — tumbled 
flat  from  their  pillars !  and  broken  across, 
mademoiselle. — " 

"  Well!  that  might  have  been  accident. — " 

"  But,  mademoiselle,"  she  added,  whis- 
pering  very  low,  ff  the  two  heads  are  spi- 
rited away.'' 

Birtha  involuntarily  turned  pale,  and 
Lucetta  yet  paler. 

"  Gone  !"  resumed  the  girl,  "  clean  gone! 
they  have  been  searched  for  among  the  rub- 
bish to  no  purpose." 

"  And  what  does  old  Harrison  say  ¥' 

"He  raves,  mademoiselle,  like  a  madman; 
for  it  seems  the  reason  he  was  so  careful  of 
the  keys  of  the  chapel,  and  so  angry  at  their 
being  taken  away,  is,  that  he  was  fond  of 
looking  at  these  statues,  thinking  as  it  were 
f  5 
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that  he  again  saw  his  departed  master  and 
mistress ;  for  it  seems  they  were  as  like  the 
living  faces  as  a  stone  could  be  made." 

"  And  how  can  he  account  for  this  piece 
of  mischief?" 

"  How  ! — He  says  it's  witchcraft :  and 
moreover/'  speaking  very  low,  "  he  says, 
mademoiselle,  that  La  Garde  deals  with 
the  devil  1" 

"  Shocking!"  cried  Birtha,  "  he  must  be 
a  very  wicked  creature  L" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle;  and  I  believe  in  my 
conscience  for  nothing  but  to  spite  old  Har- 
rison, because  we  ail  like  him  so  much  bet- 
ter. But  he  says  he  has  lived  too  long  in 
Wales  to  be  made  a  fool  of 3  and  so  he  sent 
to  beg  the  favour  of  his  young  master  to  let 
him  have  a  few  minutes  talk." 

'"  My  brother  V9 
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"  Yes,   mademoiselle ;  and  he  's  telling 
him  every  word  of  it  this  very  minute." 

Birtha  most  sincerely  wished  herself  a 
witness  of  the  conversation,  as  the  means  of 
acquainting  her  brother  not  only  of  the  in- 
telligence of  Lucetta,  but  of  the  conduct  of 
the  countess,  which  she  thought  he  might 
explain.  The  tears  she  had  shed  a(;  the  hour 
of  dressing  for  dinner  were  occasioned  by 
some  very  severe  animadversions  of  her 
mother  against  Euphronia,  and  a  very  strict 
interdiction  against  the  affection  which  the. 
warm  heart  of  Birtha  had  already  imbibed. 
Unacquainted  herself  with  deceit,  she  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  evidences  of  good-, 
will  which  the  countess  in  the  course  of  the. 
evening  evinced  towards  the  person  she  had 
calumniated.  She  would  have  given  .the 
world  to  understand  this  intricacy  ;  and  was 
even  on  the  point  of  relating  her  perplexity 
to  Lucetta,  when  the  voice  of  the  countess 
entering  her  apartment  obliged  them  to  se- 
parate without  further  communication. 
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Unsettled,  dubious,  restless,  blind, 
Floats  all  the  busy  bustling  mind. 

Ogilvie. 

Jl  he  confusion  of  Birtha's  thoughts  could 
find  no  certain  point  to  rest  on.  She  had 
heard  her  father  repeatedly,  and  with  great 
emphasis,  deny  the  possibility  of  supernatural 
agency,  yet  she  knew  him  to  be  afraid  of 
solitude  and  darkness.  Her  mother  echoed 
his  confidence,  but  copied  his  weakness;  and 
since  their  arrival  at  the  Abbey  she  had  never 
herself  ranged  further  than  the  apartments  in 
daily  use,  and  had  even  refused  Birtha  the 
liberty  of  rambling  through  the  gloomy 
avenues  and  cheerless  chambers.  On  this 
Birtha  now  reflected,  and  drew  conclusions 
till  she  was  afraid  to  open  her  eyes  lest  they 
should  meet  a  flitting  shade. 
8 
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At  breakfast  the  next  morning,  however,, 
her  brother  made  her  heartily  ashamed  of 
this  childishness.  He  related  the  story  of 
the  fallen  statues,  and  described  the  ignorant 
terrors  of  the  servants  in  such  a  strain  of  ri- 
dicule as  convinced  her  she  would  incur  his 
contempt  by  confessing  the  apprehensions 
she  had  indulged.  Euphronia,it  was  evident, 
had  none  of  ta.se  fears,  as  she  spoke  of  her 
apartment  with  great  approbation,  and  had 
slept  well.  Reviewing  these  circumstances,, 
she  could  not  help  rejoicing  she  had  been 
prevented  making  any  communication  which 
must  have  lessened  her  in  the  only  estima- 
tions she  had  a  solid  wish  to  obtain — those 
of  her  brother  and  her  friend. 

But  these  musings  were  soon  obliterated 
by  a  more  serious  subject.  Varenza  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  going  to  London, 
on  business  that  might  detain  him  some 
months,  or  might  probably  induce  his  resi- 
dence there.  The  countess  appeared  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  his  intentions,  and  the 
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motives  of  them  ;  but  Euphronia  looked 
much  surprised,  and  even  turned  pale.  The 
next  moment  she  trembled  with  agitation ; 
he  overturned  the;  coffee,  and  finally  left 
the  room.  Euphronia  frequently  changed 
colour — her  cheek  varied  from  pale  to  crim- 
son— her  eyes  now  gleamed  with  anger,  now 
sunk  to  shame  ;  but  the  moment  she  could, 
escape  with  politeness  she  hurried  to  her 
apartment. 

To  the  juvenile  Birtha  this  was  inexpli- 
cable. Her  mother,  however,  seemed  to 
understand  it  clearly,  and  was  certainly  not 
displeased  ;  she  even  appeared  to  enjoy  a. 
triumph  :  yet  Birtha  was  uneasy,  she  knew 
not  why. 

At  dinner,  however,  she  discovered  a 
reason,' — her  brother  was  unhappy.  The 
countenance  of  Varenza  was  pale  and  hag- 
gard. He  endeavoured  to  assume  compo- 
sure, but  his  abstraction  evinced  his  thoughts 
to  be  much  engaged.    Euphronia,  when  she 
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first  entered  the  room,  looked  haughty  and 
reserved  ;  but  presently  her  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  which  the  strongest  effort  only 
could  command.  Birtha  fancied  these  dif- 
ferent effects  proceeded  from  the  same  cause, 
and  that  each  understood  the  other.  The 
countess  was  a  silent  znd  unconcerned  spec- 
tator, nor  even  appeared  to  see  any  thing 
unusuah 

This  suspense  continued  while  the  ser- 
vants  were  in  waiting ;  but  Varenza,  unable 
to  endure  it  longer,  then  said  to  Euphronia, 
<:  Will  you  grant  me  the  favour  of  live  m> 
nutes-  conversation  ?" 

She  instantly  rose,  and  they  left  the 
room. 

Poor  Birtha  had  never  till  this  moment 
experienced  real  pain  of  mind.  It  so  far 
overcame  her  habitual  awe  of  her  mother, 
that  she  would  have  ventured  a  question, 
but  the  countess   looked  inflexible,     i^ven, 
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Birtha's  penetration  could  discover  that  her 
inquiries  would  be  repulsed. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Varenza  returned. 
Birtha  was  terrified — his  features  were  dis- 
torted with  agony — his  teeth  were  closed, 
his  hands  were  clenched :  he  paced  the  room 
with  furious  strides,  and  then,  seating  him- 
self at  the  table,  swallowed  bumper  after 
bumper  of  wine. 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  the  countess, 
coolly  sarcastic,  "  that  your  firmness  only 
serves  you  on  some  occasions  F7 

He  glanced  at  her  furiously.  "  No,"  he 
exclaimed,  u  you  are  not  a  mother ! — 
you  have  not  the  feelings  even  of  a  wo- 
man !" 

"  What  I"  she  cried,  cc  shall  I  weep  and 
wail  because  my  son  has  not  been  the  dupe 
of  artifice?" 
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"  Whose,  whose  artifice  ? — Come,  come, 
madame,  explain  yourself  P* 

"  Willingly,"  she  replied.  "  The  dupe 
of  miss  de  Villemont's  artifice.  She  saw 
you  were  enthusiastic  and  headstrong,  and 
I  admire  her  address  in  hitherto  turning  these 
dispositions  to  her  purpose.  I  now  conclude 
she  has  been  disappointed !" 

"Woman!  woman!"  muttered  Varenza; 
"  cold-blooded,  icy-hearted  woman!1  you. talk 
of  a  being  you  know  not,  whom  your  soul  can 
never  understand !  Her  address!  yes,  her  ad- 
dress won  me  ; — she  was  the  only  one  of 
your  sex  with  whom  I  ever  felt  myself  on 
terms  of  equal  association !  she  was  my 
friend,  my  companion,  in  the  hour  of  soli- 
tude and  sorrow, — she  was  my  divinity  in 
the  moment  of  joy  :  and  I  had  intended — 
yes,"  he  added,  looking  at  the  countess 
keenly,  u  I  had  intended  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  her— the  fortunes  of  my  family— 
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the  great  debt  of  my  gratitude  to  ray  bene- 
factor." 

The  countess  rose,  and  moved  to  a  win- 
dow. 

— "  But  I  am  wrong,"  resumed  Va- 
renza :  w  the  last  feeling  only  was  a  sacri- 
fice. You  never  felt  for  me;— -why  then 
should  I  hesitate  to  be  careless  of  you  ?  But 
the  debt  of  gratitude  I  only  wished  to  elude 
— not  to  repay  by  injury.  An  explanation 
<ofmy  sentiments  would,  have  absolved  my 
performance  of  the  bond  I  had  in  a  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm  (I  boast  to  call  it  virtu- 
ous)- contracted  i" 

"The  affair  is  not  worth  so  many  words,*' 
interrupted  the  countess.  "  Your  intentions, 
so  admirably  independent,  are  in  your  own 
power :—  Why  then  hesitate  to  perform 
them  ?'• 

Varenza   shrunk  back  into  his  chair  yet 
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more  ghastly.  His  eyes  lost  their  lustre  in 
the  shadow  of  death.  "  Because,5'  he 
hoarsely  and  lowly  murmured,  "  she  is — - 
married !" 

The  countess  wheeled  round  from  the 
window  !  "  Married  !"  she  almost  shrieked; 
"  Married !— and  to  whom  ?" 

M 1  know  not,  I  care  not,  I  inquired  not," 
he  answered.  "  She  is  lost  to  me !  Then 
blush,  blush,"  he  added,  "  for  your  sus- 
picions— your  unworthy  accusations !  This 
morning  you  said  I  was  the  dupe  of  her'  ar- 
tifice j — yet  this  morning  she  dispatched  the 
intelligence  of  where  she  is  to  be  found 
by  that  husband  whose  claim  will  separate 
her  from  me  for  ever  I  " 

The  countess  reeled— she  sunk  on  a  chair. 
■ — Varep$a  started  up  and  left  the  room. 

Birtha,  motionless  with  terror,  gazed  on 
her   mother,    who  was   frightfully  agitated. 
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Fury  and  disappointment  by  turns  took  pos- 
session of  her.  Her  eyes  were  now  glazed, 
now  sparkling ;  her  cheek  now  colourless, 
now  flushed. 

"  Curses  seize  her  !"  she  ejaculated,  "  her 
sight  blasted  me  1  The  walls  of  our  house 
rocked  when  she  entered  them  P 

Then  starting  up  she  paced  the  room 
slowly,  in  darkling  meditation.  "  This 
morning,"  she  inwardly  muttered^  "  this 
morning  she  dispatched  intelligence  !  How  ? 
By  whom  ?"  And  seizing  the  bell  she  rang  it 
with  such  violence  that  it  gave  way.  A  ser- 
vant hastily  appeared. 

"  La  Garde/'  said  she,  "  La  Garde,  I 
want ;  send  him  to  the  library." 

The  servant  precipitately  retreated,  and 
the  countess  followed. 

It  was  some  moments  before  Birtha  dared 
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to  breathe  freely.  Her  senses  were  con- 
gealed with  terror.  She  feared  to  think  of 
what  she  had  seen ;  to  stir,  lest  something 
new  should  appear. 

At  length  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and 
Varenza  entered.  He  looked  round  the 
room  for  his  mother,  then  closed  the  door. 

ci  I  am  glad  to  find  you  alone,"  said  he  \ 
"  I  am  about  to  set  out  for  London.' * 

"  To  leave  us  ?"  she  cried  in  alarm. 

"  Yes — I  dare  not  stay — I  dare  not  tempt 
my  fate,  and  must  fly  from  it.  But,  Birth  a, 
I  leave  my  dearer  existence  behind  me.  I 
had  indulged  a  hope  that  circumstances 
would  one  day  unite  me  to  Euphronia  \ — but 
hope  has  abandoned  me  !" 

Birtha  burst  into  tears. 

"  You  are  a  dear  girl  !iJ  said   he  with 
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struggling  emotion  :  "but  no  more  of  this:  i 
am  speaking  to  you  on  a  serious  subject. 
My  mother  certainly  knows  Euphronia, 
though  she  refuses  to  acknowledge  it.  The 
hand- writing  of  the  billet  may  ascertain  much; 
but  this  is  now  of  no  consequence.  It  can- 
not import  me  now  to  investigate  any  my- 
stery in  which  a  stranger  is  connected.  1  stray 
from  my  subject."     . 

He  paused  to   collect   himself ;  then  re- 
sumed : 

"  My  mother  is  a  singular  character— I 
knew  her  not,  and  I  much  doubt  if  she 
would  choose  me  to  know  her.  Of  her 
kindness  or  humanity  I  have  but  an  indif- 
ferent opinion  ;  it  is  therefore  with  regret  I 
leave  Euphronia  in  her  protection.  She  re- 
fuses, however,  to  remove,  and  perhaps 
she  is  right.  Her  situation  requires  nice 
conduct ;  here  she  is  at  least  in  personal 
safety.  But,  Birtha,  her  happiness  is 
wounded — I  owe  her  all  my  solicitude.     To 
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your  affectionate  heart,  my  sister,  I  confide 
her.  Write  to  me — teli  me  of  her  health — 
her  tranquillity — and  of  my  mother's  con- 
duct to  her.  This  is  still  my  care  : — for  the 
countess  shall  remember  that  she  is  in  my 
power  !  " 

Birtha  sobbed  too  much  to  speak,  but 
threw  herself  on  the  bosom  of  her  brother, 
who  embraced  her  with  much  agitation;  then 
releasing  himself,  retreated  to  the  door.  It 
was  opened  by  the  countess  ;  he  brushed 
past  her,  and  was  quickly  out  of  sight. 

"  The  boy  is  crazed  I"  said  she  calmly. 
"  What  has  he  been  saying  to  you,  child  ?" 

"  Madam — he  is  gone — -he  bad  me  adieu 
— he  is  gone  to  London." 

"  Then  we  shall  have  peace  again,"  ob- 
served the  countess,  taking  up  a  book,  and 
quietly  seating  herself  by  the  fire. 
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The  understanding  of  Birtha  was  yet  in  its 
noviciate.  It  could  comprehend  nothing 
of  the  mysteries  that  were  passing.  Eu- 
phronia  joined  them  at  tea.  Her  eyes  were 
inflamed  with  weeping,  but  she  appeared 
composed,  and  had  perfect  command  of 
herself.  The  attentions  and  politeness  of 
the  countess  were  not  abated  towards  her, 
and  she  received  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Such  altered  looks, 

So  wild,  so  ghastly,  as  if  some  ghost  had  met  him 

All  pale  and  speechless. 

Dryden. 

Jl  hree  days  passed  undisturbed,  but  on  the 
fourth  every  face  spoke  dismay.  The  ser- 
vants glanced  at  each  other  looks  of  fearful 
meaning — they  trod  as  if  afraid  of  the  echo 
of  their  own  footsteps,  and  opened  each 
door  as  if  apprehensive  of  encountering 
something  horrible.  From  Lucetta  no  in- 
telligence could  be  obtained,  though  it  was 
plain  she  had  much  to  communicate ;  but 
she  dared  not  to  speak  on  any  subject  in  the 
hearing  of  her  lady.  Birtha  was  on  the 
rack  of  anxious  curiosity. 

.   The  evidence  of  consternation,  however, 
became  so  general,    that  the  countess  ob- 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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served  it,  and  at  dinner  asked  the  servants 
in  waiting  the  cause. 

La  Garde  stood  at  the  side-board,  and 
they  involuntarily  looked  to  him  to  answer 
the  question. 

"  If  it  be  a  ghost,  La  Garde,"  said  the 
countess,  "  you  must  send  for  the  parson 
to  lay  him  in  the  Red-sea." 

"  Then  he  must  lay  the  moon  there/'  re- 
plied La  Garde  sullenly.  u  She  shone  on 
the  windows  last  night,  and  these  moon-calves 
take  it  for  a  ghostly  light." — 

"  On  our  window,  Mr.  La  Garde,"  said 
a  footman  apprehensively. 

iC  Aye !  she  chose  to  illuminate  our  win- 
dow only,"  said  La  Garde,  c:  so  the  rest 
are  jealous." 

<c  And  which  window  was  it  ?"  asked  the 
countess. 
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"  The  window  over  old  Harrison's  cham- 
ber, my  lady,"  answered  a  footman* 

"  Old  Harrison's  chamber  !  I  have  not 
an  idea  of  where  that  is." 

The  man  described  the  situation,  to  which 
Euphronia  and  Birtha  listened  attentively  ; 
but  the  countess  appeared  displeased,  and 
imposed  silence. 

But  when  Birtha  retired  to  her  apartment 
she  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  more  satis- 
factory particulars.  Old  Harrison  had  been 
so  ill  the  preceding  night  that  his  nephew 
sat  up  with  him  ;  and  when  the  old  man 
dozed  to  sleep,  the  nephew,  fancying  he 
heard  the  noise  of  feet  without,  looked  from 
the  window  to  see  who  passed.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  him  was  the  reflection  of  a  light 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square ;  and  sup- 
posing it  the  light  from  the  chamber  where 
he  stood,  he  concealed  it  that  he  might  be 
the  better  able  to  make  his  observations.  On 
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returning  to  the  window,  however,  he  not 
only  saw  the  light  still  stronger,  but  plainly 
distinguished  the  figure  of  a  man  of  gigan- 
tic size  leaning  on  a  staff  and  wrapped  in  a 
large  dark  mantle.  Richard  was  so  frightened 
that  he  was  going  to  awaken  his  uncle ; 
but  suddenly  the  figure  began  to  move, — ■ 
light  and  all  disappeared.  He  had  however 
distinguished  it  too  plainly  to  forget.  When 
the  uncle  awoke,  he  informed  him  of  the 
circumstance,  and  to  describe  it  more  clear- 
ly, by  pointing  to  the  spot,  he  drew  aside 
the  curtain  ; — there  the  figure  stood  again ! 
Another  circumstance  equally  extraordinary 
was,  that  just  at  that  minute  Griffith  Jcnes, 
who  had  been  part  of  the  way  with  his  son, 
(the  young  man  who  had  set  out  for  Italy 
with  miss  deVillemont's  letters)' was  returning 
through  the  square,  and,  looking  up,  saw  the 
window  above  old  Harrison's  strongly  illu- 
minated, and  in  it  the  very  same  figure 
wrapt  in  the  dark  cloak  ! 

Lucetta  added,  that  this  was   the    more 
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wonderful  as  there  was  no  chamber  above 
Harrison's — nothing  but  the  four  bare  walls 
of  the  tower  under  the  belfry  ; "  for  though 
there  appeared  windows  at  the  outside,  they 
were  false  ones  in  the  wall  itself.  Old  Har- 
rison however  was  very  much  frightened, 
and  said  the  devil  must  be  in  that  window, 
for  nobody  else  could  get  there.  "  And  if 
he  says  it,  mademoiselle,"  rejoined  Lucette, 
it  must  be  true,  for  long  as  he  has  lived 
in  this  dismal  old  place  he  never  saw  a 
ghost :  and  moreover,  he  says  he  does  not 
believe  in  them  !  Only  think,  mademoiselle !" 

Birtha  simply  declared  she  knew  not  what 
to  think.  Every  thing  puzzled  her.  She 
had  just  time  to  order  Lucetta  to  collect  any 
other  particulars  respecting  the  figure  and 
the  light,  when  the  girl  was  called  away. 
Alas!  on  the  morrow  the  attendance  of 
poor  Lucetta  was  supplied  by  the  countess's 
own  woman.  She  had  been  overheard  talking 
to  her  young  lady, — a  fault  that  was  not  to 
be  forgiven,— and  her  instant  dismissal  from 
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the  abbey  was  the  result.  Though  ac- 
customed to  arbitrary  treatment,  this  was  a 
measure  Birtha  did  not  expect.  She  would 
have  remonstrated  ;  but  a  look,  such  as  she 
had  never  met  before,  silenced  her. 

"  Learn  to  respect  my  orders !"  said  the 
t'cuntess.  C(  Shame  and  beggary  will  be 
your  portion  if  you  presume  to  transgress 
them." 

But  this  treatment  of  the  amiable  girl 
W9S  at  once  cruel  and  erroneous.  As  a 
young  vine,  whose  early  foliage  had  been 
withered  by  the  northern  blast,  shoots  forth 
its  latent  tendrils  when  revived  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  genial  sun,  so  had  the  feelings  of 
Birtha  been  locked  up,  and  so  expanded. 
But  the  vigour  of  nature  was  again  blighted 
by  the  icy  hand  of  severity,  and  the  germ 
of  life  began  to  decay.  On  her  first  arrival 
at  the  abbey,  its  dull  unvarying  gloom  was 
but  a  continuance  of  the  existence  she  had 
passed  in  the  Chateau  in  Gascony.     Unac- 
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quainted  with  the  vicissitudes  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  she  slumbered  as  in  a  dream  of  in- 
sipid security.  But  having  once  tasted  the 
felicity  of  this  vicissitude,  she  lost  the  power 
of  returning  to  vacuity.  Tiie  very  air  of 
the  abbey  was  changed  to  her  respiration — 
it  was  heavy  and  chili — its  darkness  was  por- 
tentous— its  inhabitants  were  beings  of  an- 
other nature.  The  sober  step  and  obsequious 
eye  were  changed  to  creeping  fear  and  wary 
anxiety.  Each  morning  when  she  left  her 
chamber,  she  read  in  every  passing  counte- 
nance that  a  tale  of  terror  laboured  in  the 
breast — Each  night  when  she  retired  it  was 
under  the  impression  that  something  terrible 
would  occur  before  the  morrow.  The  hours 
of  rest  were  past  in  watchings — the  hours 
of  waking  in  conjectures.  The  restrictions 
and  suspicious  severity  of  her  mother  had 
so  much  increased,  that  she  was  not  only  in- 
terdicted the  correspondence  of  her  brother, 
but  prevented  the  little  indulgences  of  ex- 
ercise or  conversation  she  had  heretofore 
possessed  ;  for  not  a  word  did  she  utter  but 
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in  her  mother's  presence,  and  the  officious- 
ness  of  her  attendant  followed  her  from  the 
sitting-room  to  her  closet  of  misery  and  tears-. 

Such  a   state  of  mind  soon  became  ap- 
parent.    The   rose    fled    from    her    cheek, 
her  eye  was  heavy  and  languid,  her  steps 
feeble  and  unequal.     Euphronia  was  not  si- 
lent on  a  subject  that  excited  all  her  solici- 
tude, and,  strange  to  tell,  her  voice  alone  had 
influence  with  the  countess,  who  seemed  to 
have  centred  in  her, — in  this  stranger,  this 
fugitive, — all  the  affections  of  which  her  na- 
ture was  capable.     In  this  respect  only,  Eu- 
phronia  betrayed    a  consciousness    of    her 
power,  or  a  wish  to  exert  it,  and  at  length, 
for  her  gratification^  the  mother  consented 
hTpreserve  the  life  of  her  child  !     She  fixed 
on  v  Bath  as  the  nearest  place  that  afforded 
good   medical  advice,   and    made    arrange- 
ments to    commence  her  journey    without 
delay. 

"  What  a  pity,  my  dear  Euphronia/'  said 
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she,  "  that  I  dare  not  take  you  with  me ! 
but  to  disturb  your  repose,  or  permit  you 
the  fatigue,  would  be  a  breach  of  trust  for 
which  Varenza  would  not  scruple  to  call  'me 
to  a  strict  account." 

This  consideration  drew  no  acknowledg- 
ments from  Euphronia,  though  it  met  her 
wishes  and  her  determination.  The  return 
of  her  messenger  from  Piedmont  might  now 
be  expected,  and  no  persuasions  would  have 
removed  her  an  hour  distant  from  the  intelli- 
gence he  might  bear.  But  she  had  never 
been  drawn  into  a  confidential  communica- 
tion with  the  countess,  nor  ever  accorded 
any  reason  for  her  ready  acquiescence  in  this 
friendly  forbearance  of  disturbing  her  repose. 
Birtha  had  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  the  in- 
consistencies she  saw,  but  the  privation  of 
even  the  presence  of  Euphrcnia  was  an  af- 
fliction she  could  hardly  support.  Her  own 
influence  she  felt  was  too  insignificant  to  make 
any  alteration  in  her  fate  ;  she  yielded  to  it 
without  remonstrance,  but  with  unceasing 
g  5 
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tears,  and  at  parting  she  clang  to  her  friend 
in  an  agony  of  grief.  "  Adieu  \"  said  she, 
"  adieu  for  ever  !  My  heart  tells  me  I  shall 
never  see  you  again/' 

Euphronia  now  left  alone  appeared  the 
established  mistress  of  this  solitary  mansion. 
Her  authority  was  not  assumed,  but  it  was 
universally  admitted.     And  though  her  ha- 
bits and  manner  continued  the  same  they 
had   been  since  her   arrival,    every   object 
around  her  seemed  gradually  to  revive.     It 
was  like  a  brisk  and  invigorating  spring  suc- 
ceeding a  damp  and  sickly  winter.     Perhaps 
in  truth  this  might  have  its  influence ;  for 
the  month  of  February  had  commenced  its 
course,  and  the  weather  was  delightful.  Eu- 
phronia took  advantage  of  it.     She  rambled 
over  the  cliff,  wandered  to  the  sea-shore, 
or  visited  the  cottagers  of  the  hamlet  with 
the  protection  of  a  guardian  genius.     She 
ordered  their  wants  to   be   supplied   from 
the  abbey,  inspected  their  grievances,  and 
redressed  their  wrongs.    La  Garde,  who  had 
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succeeded  to  the  office  of  the  invalided  Har- 
rison, suggested  to  her  that  grievances  and 
wrongs  were  his  province ;  but  she  com- 
manded his  silence,  and  her  will  beoame 
the  law.  * 

But  sequestered  as  had  been  her  life  here> 
it  had  been  varied  by  events,  not  only  inter- 
esting and  important,  but  some  of  them 
even  iudicrous,  and  a  series  of  adventures 
diversified  the  page  of  each  successive  day. 
Had  she  been  habituated  to  the  gay  magnifi- 
cence of  modern  revelry,  or  had  she  shrunk 
from  the  gloom  and  loneliness  of  her  cham- 
ber, the  colour  perhaps  of  her  future  years 
had  been  changed.  It  received  a  tint  from 
the  very  first  night  of  her  residence  here. 

Wearied  in  her  spirits,  and  by  a  long  want 
of  rest,  she  on  this  night  had  soon  sunk  in- 
to a  profound  sleep.  No  clapping  of  doors, 
no  tread  of  feet,  no  hum  of  voices  could 
reach  her  abode  \  far  distant  from  human  in- 
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tercourse,  not  even  the  sounding  of  the  ab- 
bey clock,  as  its  loud  tongue  reverberated 
the  rolling  hours,  could  find  its  way  to  this 
seclusion.  Sweetly  she  reposed,  nor  dreamed 
of  ill,  till  a  heavy  crash  startled  her  from  in- 
animation. Her  heart  palpitated, — she  listen- 
ed,— but  all  was  quiet,  and  the  impression  of 
the  noise  was,  that  it  had  fallen  at  a  distance. 
Again  she  composed  herself  to  rest,  but 
again  she  was  startled  by  something  in  the 
room — a  clattering 'as  if  something  that  was 
moved  from  its  place.  She  called  aloud, 
"  Who  is  there  V*  but  no  answer  was  re- 
turned to  her  repeated  question.  She  was 
now  seriously  frightened — she  recollected 
the  light  in  the  gallery,  and  how  much  she 
must  be  in  the-  power  of  any  injury  that 
might  here  attack  her ;  nor  had  she  the 
means  of  ascertaining  her  danger,  as  she 
had  extinguished  her  light,  and  the  fire  was 
completely  consumed.  Again  all  was  pro- 
foundly quiet,  but  too  many  disagreeable 
reflections  crowded  on  her  mind  to  suffer  a 
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renewal  of  rest,  and  she  continued  intently 
to  listen,  and  eagerly  to  gaze  for  the  disco- 
very she  feared. 

At  length  a  sm;de  of  a  light  tint  appeared 
in  the  opposite  wall.  It  might  be  fancy  ;  she 
closed  her  eyes,  but  they  opened  on  it  again, 
and  by  very  slow  degrees  the  light  continued 
to  increase.  She  soon  distinguished  a  space 
beyond  it,  and  when  the  day  had  sufficiently- 
dawned,  she  rose  to  examine  the  cause  of 
her  terror.  A  pannel  of  the  oak  wainscot 
had  fallen  from  its  station  ;  shaken  perhaps 
by  the  impulse  occasioning  the  greater  noise 
which  had  first  awakened  her — this  pannel 
belonged  to  a  door,  and  this  door  led  to  an- 
other apartment. — The  elevation  of  a  chair 
enabled  her  to  look  in,  but  a  narrow  passage 
and  a  flight  of  iteps  interrupted  half  her 
view.  She  could  see  however  that  the 
apartment  was  small,  and  was  certain  it  was 
vacant. 

To  examine  further  was  the  natural  im- 
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pulse,  and  by  the  time  she  had  put  on  hei 
wrapping  gown  the  day  had  overspread  the 
horizon.  She  opened  the  curtains  of  her 
chamber,  and  could  now  distinguish  the 
moulding  that  concealed  the  edge  of  the 
door.  By  a  very  little  exertion  she  opened 
it5  and  ascended  the  steps. 

What  a  discovery  !  The  apartment  was 
indeed  small ;  it  was  a  closet ;  and  evidently 
belonged  to  the  chamber  she  occupied.  No 
way  of  exit  or  entrance  appeared  but  by  the 
door  she  had  passed  through.  A  large 
Gothic  window  of  stained  glass  formed  one 
side  ;  a  chimney  space  took  up  part  of  the 
side  opposite;  and  the  walls  were  concealed, 
not  by  tapestry  or  pictures,  bat  by  ranges  of 
books  i  A  cabinet  table  stood  on  the  floor, 
and  the  completion  of  this  mine  of  riches 
was a  harp  ! 

Though  this  instrument  was  provincial, 
and  different  in  its  construction  from  those  of 
France  \  and  though   the  strings  had  fallen 
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in  decay,  her  delight  in  such  an  acquisition 
was  unspeakable.  The  solitude  of  her  apart- 
ment was  now  its  greatest  recommendation, 
and  the  books  she  found  to  be  of  such  a 
description  as  rendered  them  invaluable. 
The  rhapsodies  of  Ariosto,  the  descriptive 
Tasso,  the  comic  Moliere,  and  the  sublime 
Milton  enriched  the  miscellaneous  collection* 
Euphronia  was  mistress  of  their  several  lan- 
guages, and  doubly  pleased  to  find  them  in 
their  native  dress. 

Rapidly  her  eye  scanned  this  store  of 
wealth.  The  cabinet  alone  remained  to 
be  examined.  The  top  was  a  slab  of  Mo- 
saic marble,  the  drawers  were  inlaid  ivory. 
A  gold  key  was  in  the  lock  of  the  up- 
permost : — she  drew  it  open — it  was  full 
of  letters. — The  superscriptions — the  hand- 
writing— caught  her  attention  j — a  moment 
her  eyes  were  riveted  on  them  ; — a  flash  of 
conjecture  enlightened  her  soul,  and  with 
an  exclamation  she  sank  to  the  floor. 
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It  may  be  remembered  that  her  appearance 
on  the  first  morning  after  her  arrival  at 
the  abbey  was  indicative  of  a  sleepless 
night,  or  agitated  fancies. — A  reality  of 
astonishment  had  indeed  overwhelmed  her. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Concealment  wears  a  careless  visage. 

Ano;*. 

Happily  Euphronla  recollected  the  ne- 
cessity of  concealing  this  important,  most 
important,  discovery,  and  replacing  the  pan- 
nel,  had  just  closed  the  door  in  its  former 
security,  when  she  received  the  summons  to 
breakfast.  A  maxim  of  sister  Angelica's 
recurred  to  her  memory  as  she  crossed  to 
the  breakfast  room, — "  It  is  beneath  a 
woman  to  behave  as  a  child  J"  yet  she  found 
some  difficulty  in  not  betraying  too  much. 

The  succeeding  night  was  not  spent  in 
sleep.  She  devoted  it  to  examining  the  pa- 
pers in  the  cabinet.  Their  contents  answered 
every  expectation  she  had  formed  ;  and 
without  hesitation  she  took  possession  of 
them. 
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On  the  morrow  she  heard  of  the  light  in 
the  false  window, — a  fortunate  error,  which 
afforded  security  against  the  discovery  of  her 
little  library,  and  the  figure  of  St.  James 
stained  on  the  glass  had  easily  led  the  credulous 
mind  to  conjecture  something  supernatural. 
Awakened,  however,  to  caution,  she  no  more 
tempted  the  curious  eye  by  a  nightly  signal, 
and  St.  James  no  more  appeared  in  gigantic 
stature  on  the  opposite  wall ;  but  she  had 
a  safer  expedient  for  keeping  terror  aloof. 
Varenza  had  procured  for  her  a  set  of  strings, 
and  she  got  her  harp  in  fine  tune  :  to  play 
it  in  her  chamber  was  a  hazard,  and  the 
sound  of  music  at  night  she  knew  might  be 
turned  to  any  account.  She  could  play 
in  the  dark ;  and  the  airs  she  had  learnt 
from  her  mother  were  yet,  familiar  to  me- 
mory. 

The  apartment  of  old  Harrison  was, 
however,  too  near  to  escape  the  sounds.  It 
was  immediately  below,  and  he  heard  them 
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distinctly.  The  imbecility  of  pain,  and  the 
recent  event  of  the  fall  of  the  statues  he  so 
much  valued,  had  affected  his  mind.  He 
believed  these  sounds  the  bodings  of  super- 
natural agency,  and  very  devoutly  prepared 
for  his  final  hour.  The  old  man  was  be- 
loved and  respected  in  the  household— they 
wept  for  their  impending  loss,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it  made  an  impression  of  ge- 
neral terror.  Every  face  looked  alarm  ! 
This  was,  however,  beyond  Euphronia's  inten- 
tion, and  she  endeavoured  to  find  a  remedy. 
She  had  the  most  pressing  reasons  for  wish- 
ing a  conversation  with  him  ;  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  not  only  the  conversation, 
but  the  interview,  from  the  knowledge  of 
every  other  individual  in  the  abbey,  rendered 
the  accomplishment  of  her  purpose  extremely 
difficult.  The  secrets  of  the  cabinet  dis- 
closed to  her  that  she  must  be  an  object  of. 
continual  suspicion  to  the  countess,  and 
warned  her  not  to  repose  a  trust  which 
might  betray  her  to  an  enemy.    In  old  Karri- 
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son  alone  she  dared  to  confide^  and  inces- 
santly panted  for  the  opportunity. 

But  the  dangers  of  [he  meeting  soon  ap- 
peared to  her  insurmountable.  His  chamber, 
though  so  immediately  near  her  little  apart- 
ment, was  yet  separated  by  a  length  of  v  ay 
impassable  without  observation.  The  stone 
gallery,  the  great  staircase,  and  a  long  line 
of  avenue  below,  led  to  the  old  man's  abode. 
In  the  apartments  of  this  avenue  jhe  servants 
of  the  household  were  lodged ;  and  to 
escape  their  observation  in  any  attempt  of 
passing  through  she  easily  concluded  must 
be  impossible.  The  old  man's  recovery  and 
accident  might  enable  her  to  see  him  ;  and 
to  this  double  chance  her  patience  was  com- 
pelled to  submit. 

One  night  after  the  ramify  retired,  she 
resumed  her  harp,  and  her  hand  swept  the 
strings  in  mournful  melody.  It  was  an  in- 
voluntary strain  ;  for  thought  crowded  on 
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thought,  and  the  music  reached  her  ear 
only.  Varenza,  the  absent,  the  afflicted 
Varenza,  —  the  only  person  perhaps  existing 
to  whom  she  could  lately  have  revealed 
every  thought  of  her  soul,  was  the  very 
last  to  whom  she  could  now  communicate 
a  weight  of  anxiety  that  pressed  on  her 
heart.  She  rejoiced  ia  his  absence  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  her  secret:  yet  in 
the  designs  .she  meditated  he  bore  the  most 
conspicuous  part.  They  were  indeed  pecu- 
liar :  they  belonged  to  Euphronia  herself! 

But  pleased  with  the  feelings  they  in- 
spired, she  raised  her  hand  to  strike  a 
bolder  string,  when  the  rustling  of  some- 
thing interrupted  her.  She  thought  she 
htard  fooisteps,  and  that  they  approached  ; 
yet  not  from  the  side  of  her  chamber.  In 
the  terrors  of  discovery  ail  her  senses  were 
awakened :  the  noise  of  footsteps  ceased, 
but  something  shook  in  the  opposite  wall. 
The    pannel  of  a  pilaster    gradually   gave 
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way,  and  the  shade  of  a  figure  stood  dis- 
closed. The  moon's  rays  fell  only  on  that 
side,  and  her  situation  concealed  her  in  the 
deepest  gloom.  She  watched ;  the  figure 
with  caution  stepped  forward  ;  but  a  sudden 
apprehension  seized  her — she  spoke — and 
the  figure,  starting  back,  precipitately  re- 
treated. 

The  certainty  that  it  could  not  be  the 
premeditated  visit  of  an  enemy  gave  her 
courage.  The  pannel  was  still  open — she 
advanced  to  it,  and  a  light  from  below  gave 
her  to  distinguish  a  narrow  flight  of  steps. 
The  contiguity  of  old  Harrison's  apartment 
instantly  recurred, — she  descended,  the  door 
terminating  the  steps  being  open,  and  the 
light  within  the  apartment  disclosed  to  her  the 
figure  she  had  seen.  It  was  that  of  a  youth, 
whose  gesture  expressed  fear  and  astonishment 
while  he  talked  to  some  person  that  lay  in 
bed.  That  this  was  the  very  goal  she  had 
so  long  been  anxious  to  attain,  was  now 
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certain,  and  without  hesitation  she  advanced 
to  the  door-way.  The  youth  uttered  a 
cry — the  old  man  snatched  back  the  cur- 
tain— he  gazed — he  almost  shrieked—and, 
falling  back  on  his  pillow,  exclaimed     * 

#  *         #         #         *     p    #         # 

#  #         *         *         *  *         * 

#  #         #  #       •  #         *         # 
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The  next  event  Euphronia's  anxiety  await- 
ed was  the  return  of  her  messenger  from 
Piedmont.  She  was  prepared  for  the  delay 
which  unavoidable  detentions  on  the  jour- 
ney might  occasion ;  and  the  three  weeks 
succeeding  the  countess  and  Birtha's  de- 
parture, though  passed  in  solitude,  passed 
not  unhappily.  The  countess  wrote  from 
Bath  assurances  of  Birtha's  amendment. — 
Her  letters  were  elaborate  and  affectionate; — 
Euphronia's  replies  were  polite. 

The  expected  messenger  at  length  arrived, 
but  brought  only  disappointment.  He  had 
been  at  the  convent,  the  situation  of  which 
he  exactly  described  ;  but  its  consecrated  in- 
habitants had  been  dispersed,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  garrison  of  soldiers  from  whom 
no  intelligence  could  be  obtained.  The 
probability  of  such  a  circumstance  was  ma- 
nifest ■;  but  the  suspense  in  which  it  in- 
volved her  was  a  calamity  great  and  irre- 
mediable,    A  chain  of  events  rendered  her 
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situation  peculiar ; — a  veil  impenetrably  en- 
veloped her  destiny ; — she  had  hoped  to  raise 
it  and  catch  a  gleam  beyond ;  but  it  now 
more  closely  environed  her,  and  her  struggle 
for  freedom  was  crushed  by  an  immutable 
fate. 

All  that  she  had  feared  was  now  un- 
changeable, and  all  she  had  hoped  was  irre- 
trievably destroyed.  Uncertain  what  path 
to  select  for  her  future  years,  she  spent  the 
hours  in  meditation ;  and  the  hand  of  an- 
xiety and  care  marked  her  features.  Her 
mind  was  in  that  state  that  admitted  not  the 
light  interest  of  occasional  employment ; — 
nothing  could  amuse  her,  and  her  wander- 
ing spirit  knew  not  where  to  rest. 

Wearied  with  her  own  thoughts,  she  one 
night  felt  a  drowsiness  creep  over  her  fa- 
culties ;  and,  willing  to  welcome  the  salutary 
stranger,  she  retired  to  repose,  and  soon 
sank  into  a  refreshing  slumber:  but  from 
this  she  was  suddenly  called  by  the  breath* 

vol.  n.  H 
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ings  of  a  low  voice.  She  started  up, — a 
faint  light  drew  her  eyes  to  the  bed's  foot. 
There  stood  a  figure,  which,  on  catching  her 
attention,  motioned  her  to  rise. 

Her  terror,  though  great,  permitted  the 
suggestions  of  reason.  The  hour  was  un- 
seasonable.— The  figure  was  unknown  to  her, 
and  wore  a  strange  appearance         *         * 


On  the  following  morning  Euphronia  was 
not  to  be  found !  I ! 

Surprised  at  her  not  descending  to  break- 
fast long  after  the  usual  time,  a  servant 
went  to  summon  her.  No  answer  was 
returned ; — continued  silence  created  alarm, 
—the  door  was  burst  open. — The  clothes 
she  had  taken  off  lay  on  a  chair, — the  book 
she  had  been  reading  lay  open  on  the  table, — 
the;  bed  was  disturbed, — the  curtains  were 
to;n,  but  Euphronia  could  no  where  be 
discovered ! ! ! 


CHAPTER.   XXVI. 


With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  sceptic  side, 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoic's  pride, 
Created  half  to  rise  and  half  to  fall, 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all : 
Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused, 
Still  by  himself  abused,  or  disabused. 

Pope. 


1  he  intelligence  transmitted  by  the  countess 
of  her  daughter  was  really  true.  Change 
of  scene,  variety  of  objects,  and,  above  all, 
a  cessation  of  severity,  had  revived  the 
drooping  soul  of  Birtha ;  and  her  health 
began  to  amend.  The  first  week  her  visits 
were  confined  to  the  pump-room ;  the  se- 
cond, she  visited  the  theatre ;  and  the  third, 
she  ventured  to  an  assembly.  Too  weak 
yet  to  partake  of  the  exercise  of  dancing, 
she  expected  amusement  by  looking  on  ;  and 
the  passing  scene,  rich  in  gaiety  and  youth* 
H   2 
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for  a  considerable  time  occupied  her  atten- 
tion. 

At  length  it  was  disturbed  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  party  of  young  men  whose  ap- 
pearance instantly  denoted  their  inebriation. 
They  stood  in  the  door- way,  and  suffered 
no  one  to  pass  without  loud  and  mirthful 
comments.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
however,  obliged  them  to  change  their  sta- 
tion. The  timid  Birtha  would  then  have 
escaped,  and  the  countess  consenting  to 
oblige  her,  they  rose  to  leave  the  room ; 
but  the  party  reeling  towards  them,  they 
involuntarily  resumed  their  places  till  the 
group  should  pass.  The  flushed  features  of 
one  of  them  caught  the  eye  of  Birtha —she 
shrieked — it  was  her  brother ! 

A  sort  of  riot  ensued — they  pressed  for- 
ward to  give  assistance,  and  each  impeded 
the  other.  But  Varenza  recognized,  and 
instantly  released  her  from  their  rude  atten- 
tions.    He  bore  her  in  his  arms  out  of  the 
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room,  and  the  countess's  carriage  being 
in  waiting,  they  returned  home.  Birtha, 
weakened  by  the  shock  she  had  sustained, 
was  commanded  by  her  mother  to. retire, 
and  reluctantly  she  obeyed. 

As  her  agitation  gradually  subsided  new 
reflections  began  to  arise.  Rer  mind  was 
robed  in  vestal  purity !  If  the  shadow  of 
evil  approached,  she  shrank  in  involuntary 
apprehension.  But  to  approach  in  the  form 
of  her  brother  I  of  that  being  who  to 
her  eyes  had  been  the  evidence  of  incor- 
ruptible perfection  !  The  more  she  reflect- 
ed, the  more  impossible  it  became ;  and  her 
wearied  imagination  gladly  seized  the  relief 
of  supposing  it  the  fiction  of  a  dream. 

She  succeeded  at  last  in  believing  she  had 
been  mistaken,  and  determined  to  obtain 
the  assurance  of  Varenza  himself  to  this 
effect :  but  on  the  morrow  when  they  met, 
an  indescribable  sensation  withheld  her  from 
recurring  to  the  subject.     As  much  abashed 
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as  if  she  had  herself  been  a  criminal,  her 
cheek  was  dyed  with  shame,  and  her  accents 
of  congratulation  on  his  rejoining  them  so 
unexpectedly,  were  incoherent  and  faltering. 
Varenza  pressed  her  hands, — a  sigh  burst 
from  his  bosom, — his  eye  was  heavy  with 
sorrow, — yet  in  the  next  moment  his  manners 
became  gay  even  to  levity.  He  talked  with- 
out ceasing,  entered  into  details  of  childish 
folly  or  rash  exploit,  and  laughed  at  his 
o'vn  simplicity  or  prowess  without  heeding 
whether  his  auditors  admired  or  were  amused. 
Birtha  gazed  at  him  in  utter  astonishment;—* 
the  countess  tranquilly  listened. 

"  Pray,"  said  she,  "  is  it  from  the  abbe 
you  derive  this  charming  vivacity  V 

Varenza  coloured  ;  but  instantly  resumed 
his  jocose  air.  "  The  abbe  !"  said  he  :  "  He 
was  a  very  worthy  man  ;  but  his  opinions 
were  so  peculiar —  !  not  like  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Why,  madam,  I  have 
learnt  more  in  the  three  months  I  have  been 
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in  London  than  he  taught  me  in  twenty-cue 
years." 

Birtha  burst  into  tears. 

A  contortion  crossed  his  brow.  "  Simple 
girl!"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  is  this  for  ?" 

She  turned  away. 

"  Come  now/'  he  resumed,  "  I  know 
you  are  angry  with  me  — ." 

«  No — O  no  ! "  she  sobbed  in  violent 
grief. 

"  Then  where,"  he  asked,  "  is  that  glance 
you  used  to  bestow  on  me,  illumined  by 
innocent  affection  ?  What  is  become  of  that 
smile  which,  I  own  it,  Birtha,  went  straight 
to  my  heart  ?? 

Her  passion  now  became  audible. 
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"  I  fancy,"  said  the  countess  composedly, 
"  Eirtha  knows  as  little  of  the  world  as  the 
abbe  did." 

Contempt  quivered  on  his  lip,,  but  he  af- 
fected not  to  hear  the  observation. 

"  Well,  my  girl!"  said  he  in  a  tone  of 
affection,  as  encircling  the  agitated  Birtha 
he  dried  the  tear  from  her  cheek,  "  is  it 
not  so,  my  little  sister  ?  do  you  not  think 
your  brother  a  shocking  fellow  for  having 
forgotten  his  sobriety  ?'" 

« 1  was  sorry ." 


"I  knew  you  were,"  he  cried.  "  Heaven 
bless  you  ! — If  there  is  a  heaven, — you  are 
fit  to  dwell  there !  And  heaven — or  my 
own  heart  knows,  Birtha,  I  would  not  af- 
flict you !  But,"  he  added,  resting  his 
forehead  on  her  shoulder,  ?<  I  have  bee  a 
afflicted  myself." 
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"  If  you  are  afflicted,"  said  the  countess 
angrily,  "  it  is  your  own  fault — or  folly." 

"  Well,  well,  mother,"  he  interrupted, 
c<  or  no  mother,  or  whatever  you  are,  talk 
to  your  parrot  or  your  waiting-woman  of 
what  they  and  you  understand.  The  feelings 
of  the  heart  will  not  make  one  of  your  sub- 
jects." "  But,  Birtha,"  he  rejoined  se- 
riously, Ci  you  shall  not  be  angry  with  your 
poor  forlorn  brother  !  The  truth  is,  I  met 
in  London  some  of  my  former  college  com- 
panions ; — I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  myself; — 
so  they  helped  me.— -The  less  I  think  the- 
better.  That  is  all ! "  And  kissing  her 
cheek,  he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and 
presently  after,  out  of  the  house. 

Birtha,  half  torpid  with  the  confusion  of 
her  faculties,  looked  at  her  mother.  The 
expression  of  the  countess's .  face  terrified 
her.  Insult  and  contempt  had  reached  a 
breast  which  conscience  bared  for  the  stroke. 
Her  smile  was  ghastly,  her  complexion  livid, 
h  5 
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"  Aye!"  she  inwardly  murmured  :  "  the 
blow  is  well  raised !— it  shall  descend — and 
rive  his  soul  ! ! !" 

Birtha  still  gazed  on  her,  as  she  rose  and 
stalked  out  of  the  room. 

During  some  successive  days  Varenza 
called  a  few  minutes  of  each  to  see  his  sister, 
as  he  expressly  said.  But  the  countess  al- 
ways remained  with  Birtha ;  and  to  this  the 
guileless  girl  at  first  attributed  the  silence  of 
her  brother  respecting  Euphronia.  He  had 
not  once  asked  for  her,  yet  it  was  impossible 
that  he  had  forgotten  her.  Birtha  even  ima- 
gined that  the  affliction  he  spoke  of  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  unfortunate  discovery  of  her 
marriage ;  and  when  this  struck  her  con- 
viction his  silence  appeared  a  glorious  effort 
of  magnanimity.  His  manner  always  indi- 
cated a  feverish  state  of  mind  ; — he  was 
hurried, — his  looks  were  anxious, — he  was 
volatile  evidently  against  nature.  At  length 
he  came  to  take  leave  of  them.  "  One  of 
his  friends  had  procured  for  him  a  com- 
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mission  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  it 
was  essential  he  should  immediately  join." 
"So  now,  my  little  sister,"  said  he,  Ci  you 
know  my  grand  motive  for  associating  with 
these  wild  fellows.  I  see  and  partake  of 
their  follies,  but  it  is  with  the  eye  and  the 
feelings  of  a  philosopher.  This,  my  girl, 
is  true  wisdom !  We  cannot  change  the  world, 
so  wc  must  take  it  as  we  find  it ;  and  when 
its  follies  can  he  turned  to  account,  so  much 
the  better  !  Eh  !  my  lady  countess,  that  is 
your  creed  ?" 

"  You  flatter,"  she  drily  replied,  6i  by 
thus  according  me  the  meed  of  wisdom  ; 
and  I  am  very  willing  to  return  the  favour 
by  my  approbation  of  this  measure." 

Birtha  till  now  thought  Varenza  had  been 
jesting.  c;  Good  God!"  she  exclaimed, 
is  it  possible  you  are  serious  ?'■ 

"  In  this  affair  of  the  commission  ?"  he 
replied.     "  Yes  :  absolutely  serious." 
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"  — O  my  brother ! — I  had  hoped  ! — 

0  what  suggested  to  you  such  a  scheme  V* 

"  Necessity!"  he  cried,  "  omnipotent 
necessity  !  /  cannot  dig  ; — to  beg  I  am 
ashamed. — You  are  astonished,  little  sim- 
pleton !  You  think  I  have  a  fine  estate, 
and  a  family  mansion  spacious  enough  to 
lodge  my  children  and  grandchildren  to  the 
fifty-fifth  generation  1  But  this  is  not  miner 
Birtha.    My  existence  is  the  only  patrimony 

1  derive  from  my  father  -, — my  mind  I  owe 
to  another,  and  my  calamities  to  both.  The 
one  inflicted  my  misfortunes, — the  other 
taught  me  to  feel  them :  so  I  think  the 
debts  are  cancelled,  and — 6  Richard's  him- 
self again  /'  Adieu,  my  sister,  my  dear 
beloved  little  sister, — adieu,  adieu!"  and 
snatching  an  impassioned  salute,  he  hurried 
away. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Ah  !  how  unjust  to  raure  and  himself 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man  ! 
O  what  a  riddle  of  absurdity  I 

Young, 

1  his  was  a  blow  Birtha  had  no  strength7 
to  sustain.  But  the  perplexities  of  her  grief- 
as  a  soporific  potion  lulled  her  senses  into 
stupefaction.  The  scenes  passing  around 
no  longer  engaged  her  eyes.  If  she  heard 
she  remembered  not ;  a  dull  sleepiness  be- 
numbed her  faculties,  and  the  only  wish  she 
expressed  was  to  return  to  the  Abbey  and 
to  Euphronia. 

But  whether  the  countess  was  individually 
changed,  or  the  cries  of  nature  had  at  last 
penetrated  her  heart,  the  line  of  conduct 
she  now  pursued  was  entirely  new.  As  her. 
daughter  had  already  derived  benefit  from  a 
residence  in  Bath,  she  urged  the  necessity 
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of  yet  remaining  till  her  health  should  be 
more  solidly  established,  and  until  the  ar- 
rival of  a  summer  sun  should  chase  the  bleak 
winds  of  wintry  March.  Birtha  attempted 
no  contest,  and  the  insipid  current  of  time 
returned  to  its  sluggish  channel. 

In  this  state  of.  half-existence  Birtha  con- 
tinued her  usual  routine  of  employment : 
she  walked  to  the  pump-room  a-nd  back  agafn 
every  day  ;  and  the  occupation  of  netting 
filled  up  the  hours  that  were  not  devoted  to 
rest.  In  these  walks  the  countess  confided 
her  to  the  care  of  her  own  woman,  and 
Birtha,  with  mechanical  submission,  was  the 
child  of  even  menial  control.  The  malady 
lately  threatening  the  dissolution  of  her 
frame  now  settled  on  her  mind,  which  sank 
into  a  state  of  decay,  that  to  any  other  mo- 
ther but  the  countess  must  have  been  fear- 
fully deplorable. 

The  first  circumstance  that  had  any  power 
of  calling  the  mental  life  into  action,  was  an. 
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idea  she  had  caught  in  one  of  her  walks  of 
having  seen  her  brother.  From  this  idea 
she  could  not  be  persuaded.  It  was  his 
figure — his  air.  "  How,"  she  emphatically 
demanded,  "  could  I  be  mistaken?"  The 
strictures  of  her  mother,  however,  awed 
her  to  silence,  and  she  forbore  to  renew  the 
subject,  though  it  was  evident  she  dwelt  un- 
ceasingly on  the  recollection. 

One  day  after  she  had  returned  from  her 
walk  more  than  usually  fatigued,  she  re- 
clined on  a  soph  a,  and  a  troubled  slumber 
closed  her  eyes.  A  violent  knocking  at  the 
house  door  startled  her.  The  knock  was 
repeated;  she  rose  in  terror;  but  ere  she 
eould  command  her  feet  to  move  from  the 
spot,  the  furious  voice  of  Varenza  sounded 
from  below.  The  countess,  who  had  heard 
the  knocking,  in  the  supposition  it  was  some 
vulgar  jest,  now  left  her  seat,  and,  with  some 
degree  of  irritation,  descended  the  stairs ; 
Birtha  followed  to  the  middle  landing- place  j 
but  the  sight  of  her  brother  fixed  her  to  the 
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spot.  His  eyes  flamed  with  madness-,  his 
hands  griped  the  collar  of  a  man,  who  was 
too  much  panic-struck  to  resist,  and  in  a 
voice  choking  with  many  passions  he  con- 
tinually repeated,  "  Villain !  you  are  her 
murderer  ? — you  are  her  murderer  !  " 

The  voice  of  the  countess  demanding  the 
cause  of  disturbance  interrupted  his  voci- 
feration. He  turned  upon  her  with  the  ex- 
pression of  an  enfuriated  tiger.  c*  Woman  ! 
fiend!  murderess !:''  he  exclaimed^  "  you 
too — "and,  releasing  his  grasp,  he  sprang 
forward.  The  servants  interrupted  the  simi- 
lar vengeance  he  evidently  meant  to  take ; 
and  too  violent  to  try  the  issue  of  a  contest, 
he  suddenly  turned  and  ran  out  of  the  house. 

A  mob  had  gathered  round  the  door ;  but 
he  burst  through  them,  fled  to  the  livery 
stables  where  his  horses  were  kept,  and,  in* 
stantly  mounting,  galloped  at  full  speed  out 
of  Bath, 
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The  first  interruption  to  his  flight,  and  his 
fury,  was  the  fall  of  his  horse.  Incapable 
of  reflection  he  applied  the  whip  to  his  pant- 
ing side  ;  the  creature  started  with  the  pain  \ 
half  rose,  but,  instantly  sinking  again,  with  a 
heavy  groan  expired.  Varenza  stood  aghast. 
He  now  felt  his  own  agony,  and — burst  into 
tears.  There  are  emotions  which  will  un- 
nerve the  heart  of  man  1  This  animal  had 
been  much  admired  by  Euphronia ;  in  the 
interval  of  a  cherished  hope  he  had  in 
thought  appropriated  it  to  her  use,  and  evert 
that  intention  had  endeared  it  to  him  in  the 
revolution  of  disappointment.  Mingled  re- 
collections now  assailed  him,  and  he  wept 
like  a  woman. 

The  arrival  of  some  passengers  interrupt- 
ed his  tears,  and  divided  his  feelings.  He 
learnt  that  he  was  many  miles  from  Bath, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  lifeless  creature 
called  for  the  compassion  of  the  spectators. 
Varenza,  ashamed  for  himself,  despondingly 
retreated,  and  pursued  his  way  on  foot  to  the, 
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neighbouring  town.  From  thence  he  took 
a  chaise  and  four  ;  and  his  speed  being  thus 
out  of  his  own  power,  he  urged  the  drivers 
to  expedition.  The  intervals  of  changing 
horses  were  the  only  delays  on  his  journey  ; 
and  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  he 
reached  Atholdell  Abbey. 

What  were  his  sensations  on  entering  the 
gloomy  abode,  seemed  as  ill  defined  to  him- 
self as  imperfectly  ccnjectured  by  others. — 
He  gloomily  demanded^  was  the  intelligence 
true  that  La  Grange  had  brought  to  Bath 
respecting  Miss  de  Villemont  ?  On  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  went  directly 
to  the  apartment  she  had  occupied,  and  the 
scene,  which  remained  unchanged  from  the 
time  of  Euphronia's  disappearance,  disclosed 
to  him  a  tale  of  horror.  The  bed  was  much 
disturbed,  and  the  curtains  had  been  so 
rudely  torn,  that  the  hand  of  murder  only 
could  have  committed  so  much  violence. 
His  keen  eye  piercingly  sought  the  way  by 
which   she   had  been   carried   out   of  the 
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chamber,  and  the  accidental  pressure  of  a 
board  discovered  to  him  a  trap-door.  He 
raised  it ; — he  descended  a  flight  of  narrow 
steps,  and,  on  pushing  forcefully  against  the 
terminating  door,  found  himself  in  the 
chapel.  The  scene  there  reminded  him  of 
suspicions  he  had  once  vaguely  rejected; — 
the  mutilated  statues,  the  circumstances  at- 
tending their  fail,  and  a  long  train  of  con- 
nected mysteries  rushed  on  his  imagination* 
In  vain  he  sought  real  confirmation  of  his 
maddening  fancies.  The  story  contained 
but  one  fact ;  and  that  fact  included  all  that 
was  horrible. 

He  was  now  equally  incapable  of  exerting 
the  faculty  of  reason  or  of  patience.  De- 
termined to  sift  this  iniquitous  affair,  and  to, 
discover  at  least  the  remains  of  an  object  so 
dear  to  him,  he  precipitately  returned  to 
the  chaise,  and  drove  to  a  neighbouring 
magistrate.  Here,  without  adverting  to  the 
consequences  that  must  result,  he  accused 
La   Garde   of   the   active   agency  and  his 
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mother  as  the  instigator  of  secreting  an 
unprotected  stranger  -r  and  required  that  they 
should  be  cited  to  their  condemnation  or 
acquittal.  The  magistrate  saw  that  the  state 
of  his  mind  must  render  his  deposition  al- 
together futile  ;  but  the  leading  circumstance 
had  before  reached  his  knowledge,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  the  clue  which  led  to 
some  positive  object  to  whom  the  guilt 
might  be  affixed.  The  accusation  was  ac- 
cordingly taken,  and  messengers  dispatched 
to  arrest  the  countess  and  La  Garde* 

Had  the  prosecution  depended  on  Va- 
renza  alone,  his  own  violence  must  have 
rendered  it  even  in  the  first  proceedings  in- 
effectual.  He  had  listened  to  the  voice  only 
of  his  own  suspicions ;  but  on  these  nothing 
of  guilt  could  be  imputed  to  any  individual. 
The  magistrate,  however,,  entered  on  a  full 
investigation,  and  the  evidence  deduced 
some  circumstances  which  justified  the  arrest 
of  La  Garde  at  least.  The  servants  deposed 
that  the  day  previous  to  Miss  Villemont's 
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disappearance  two  strangers  had  arrived  at 
the  abbey  ;  that  their  habits  and  manners 
were  vulgar,  and  they  had  such  a  peculiar 
harshness  of  countenance  as  had  excited 
the  universal  animadversion  of  the  house- 
hold ;  that  La  Garde  had  seemed  to  expect 
their  arrival,,  as  he  had  been  observed  two 
or  three  days  before  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
somebody  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
abbey ;  that  he  had  a  long  private  conversa- 
tion with  them,  and  they  had  looked  so 
mysterious  as  to  create  many  conjectures, 
which  were  not  lessened  by  his  being  seen 
with  them  in  the  chapel  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  when  curiosity  could  thence  derive 
no  gratification  ;  that  their  private  conversa- 
tion was  there  renewed,  and  that  La  Garde 
was  heard  to  say,  "  We  must  wait  for  the 
post  of  to-morrow." 

In  contradiction  to  these  circumstances, 
however,  it  appeared  that  the  strangers 
slept  at  the  abbey  on  that  night; — that  a 
letter  came  by  the  morrow's  post,  over  which 
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they  held  a  consultation  with  La  Garde; 
and  that  on  the  discovery  of  Miss  Villemont's 
absence  they  seemed  astonished  and  alarmed. 
These  palliations  were  further  enforced  by 
the  deponent's  belief,  that  some  evil  spirits 
were  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  family,, 
or  at  least  wanted  to  render  the  abbey  un- 
inhabitable by  any  human  beings  ;  for  that 
old  Harrison  had  been  so  tormented  by  them 
as  to  lose  his  senses,  and  was  become  quite 
foolish,  and  incapable  of  knowing  what 
passed  even  before  his  eyes* 

The  deposition  of  old  Harrison  himself 
was  now  essential ;  and  his  health  forbidding 
his  removal,  the  magistrate  went  to  his 
chamber  to  interrogate  him  respecting  the 
disturbances  complained  of,  as  affording  a 
possible  clue  to  the  outrage  that  had  been 
committed*;  but  the  poor  old  man  was  un- 
conscious of  the  questions  asked,  and  spoke 
of  matters  irrelevant  to  their  import.  Some- 
times he  commented  on  c  the  music  he  had 
heard,  and  the  seraphs  that  had  chanted ! ' 
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but  nothing  could  be  collected  from  this 
"  ivreck  of  former  times"  and  the  sources 
of  mystery  were  increased  without  a  re- 
maining  probability  of  penetrating  the  veil. 
Varenza,  made  desperate  by  the  pangs  that 
tortured  his  soul,  relinquished  this  mode  of 
discovery  as  suddenly  as  he  had  undertaken 
it ; — the  objects  of  his  vengeanc?  were  in  a 
moment  forgotten  ;  and  heedless  of  the  bond 
which  held  him  to  prosecute,  he  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  a  head  and  heart  whose  thoughts 
and  feelings  were  goaded  to  insanity,  and, 
without  saying  whither  he  was  about  to  stray, 
departed  alone  from  Atholdell  Abbey. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Ah  !  baneful  grant  of  angry  heaven, 
When  to  the  feeling  soul  is  given 

A  soul  alive  to  joy  ! 
Joys  fly  with  every  hour  away, 
And  leave  th*  unguarded  heart  a  prey 

To  cares  that  peace  destroy. 

Greville. 

J.  he  present  state  of  Varenza's  mind  re- 
sembled those  convulsions  which  agitated 
him  when  he  had  first  left  the  abbey  ; — a 
sense  of  pain  too  acute  for  defined  feeling, 
— too  deep  for  lamentation, — too  strong  for 
regret. 

But  his  views  in  adopting  this  measure 
were  different.  The  first  time  he  had  pro- 
jected the  journey  to  London  was  with  the 
intention  of  investigating  the  different  pro- 
fessions of  public  life,  from  which  he  pur- 
posed to  select  one  that  might  suit  his  edu- 
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cation  and  his  character,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  which  he  might  obtain  an  independence 
of  fortune's  caprices.     His   mother's   mo- 
tives for  approving  this  plan  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  own ;  but  his  own  had  in- 
fluence sufficient  to  urge  so  momentous  an 
experiment.     The  preserved  roll  of  papers 
had  given  him  to  expect  the  arrival  of  his 
once   destined  bride,  the   daughter  of  his 
benefactor. — It  had  also  taught  him  to  ex- 
pect that  some  important  events  must  take 
place  when  she  should  arrive,  and  one  of  these 
was  the  completion  of  his  marriage,  com- 
menced   under  such   inauspicious   circum- 
stances.    But  the  impressions  that  had  in- 
duced him  to  yield   to  the  abbe's  solicita- 
tions were  now  reversed.     His  heart  was 
then  free,  now  he  deemed  it  another's,  and 
to  betray  this  conviction  must  be  a   compli- 
cated injury :    the   daughter   of  his   friend 
would  be  deceived  by  his  hand,  and  ren- 
dered miserable  without  his  affections,  and 
the  injury  would  reflect  on  the  memory  of 
her  father.      Euphronia,  he  believed,  had 

VOL.  II.  I 
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involuntarily  bestowed  on  him  the  decision 
of  her  future  fate :  she  rested  on  him  in 
all  the  confidence  of  friendship,  and  with 
all  the  ardour  and  delicacy  of  a  soul  pecu- 
liarly moulded  for  a  strong  and  permanent 
attachment.  He  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  betraying  her  confidence,  and  shrank 
from  the  idea  of  returning  ingratitude  for 
love.  He  therefore  determined  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  wait  for  the  expected  arrival  of  his 
once  intended  wife ;  to  observe  in  his  con- 
duct towards  her  the  strictest  injunctions  of 
honour,  and  to  make  every  sacrifice  that 
honour  should  require.  But  the  sacrifice 
of  his  heart  was  not  included  in  this  re- 
quisition :  he  therefore  meditated  to  lay  be- 
fore her  candid  judgement  the  exact  state  of 
his  feelings,  and  the  result  he  was  certain 
must  be  an  emancipation  from  all  engage- 
ments. His  success  in  a  profession  would 
then  sanction  his  union  with  Euphronia  ; 
and  possessing  the  rational  society  of  her  en- 
larged and  enncbled  soul,  he  found  nothing 
to  regret  in  the  privations  of  luxury,  or  the 
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absence  of  that  splendour  which  his  mis- 
taken father  had  bequeathed  to  him. 

The  intelligence  of  Euphronia's  marriage 
was  a  thunder-stroke ! — Yet  still  he  had  a 
motive  for  persevering  in  his  projected  plans. 
Her  husband,  she  had  told  him,  possessed 
none  of  the  gifts  of  fortune;  and  the  hope  that 
his  success  in  life  might  enable  him  to  save 
the  woman  he  loved  from  the  oppressions' 
of  pecuniary  difficulty.,  was  a  balm  to  his 
wounded  feelings.  Besides,  in  leaving  the 
abbey  to  fulfil  these  designs,  he  felt  the 
glory  of  a  victory  over  himself.  The  dan- 
ger of  remaining  there  was  almost  too  se- 
ductive to  be  resisted  : — yet  he  fled  !— It 
was  an  effort  that  shook  his  frame,  and 
wrung  his  soul  to  anguish. 

But  now,  what  reflection  remained  to  which 
he  could  turn  for  comfort?  All  was  dark  and 
dreary : — yet  one  motive  he  still  had  for 
living.  It  was  to  ascertain  what  was  still  in- 
volved in  mystery — the  fate  of  her  he  loved, 
i  2 
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Under  this  impression  he  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, and  immediately  went  t6«the  office  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  to  whom,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  he  related  the  train  of  events 
■which  were  essential  to  gain  his  interference, 
and  from  whom  he  obtained  a  ready  pro- 
mise of  exertion  to  discover  the  object  who 
had  been  outraged,  and  the  perpetrators  of 
a  deed  which  bore  the  evidence  of  iniquity. 
In  pursuance  of  this  promise,  officers  of 
justice  were  immediately  commissioned  to 
take  the  proper  measures,  and  two  of  them 
within  the  hour  set  out  for  Caernarvonshire. 

From  an  inquiry  thus  solid  and  active  he 
had  something  to  hope  ;  and  part  of  the  in- 
tolerable weight  that  oppressed  his  bosom 
being  thus  withdrawn,  he  could  breathe 
more  freely.  Despondency  still  possessed 
him  ;  but  secret  persuasion  that  Euphronia 
still  lived,  inspired  him  with  courage  to 
support  existence.  He  now  submitted  to 
his  feelings  of  fatigue,  which  had  strongly 
fastened  on  his  constitution,  and,  confiding 
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in  the  exertions  of  justice,,  repaired  to  his 
lodgings  to  seek  repose.  Immediately  on 
his  arrival  there  he  retired  to  bed : — the 
restlessness  and  fever  that  agitated  him 
during  the  night  foretold  the  result  of  his 
recent  sufferings :  by  the  dawn  of  day  he 
was  in  a  strong  delirium. 

During  the  period  of  three  successive 
weeks  he  was  unconscious  of  every  thing 
that  passed  around  him.  He  continually 
repeated  the  names  of  Euphronia,  of  Birtha, 
the  Abbe,  and  Fitzblaney,  and  emphatically 
reverted  to  cruel ,  cruel  engagements  that 
severed  him  Irom  happiness  !  The  skill  of 
able  physicians,  and  the  attentions  of  the 
woman  of  the  house,  assisted  a  good  con- 
stitution in  his  recovery,  and  he  at  length 
awoke  to  a  knowledge  of  his  situation. 

The  first  questions  he  asked  were  of 
Euphronia :  but  none  of  his  attendants  un- 
derstood ins  inquiries;  and  unable  to  bear  his 
suspense,  he  sent  to  request  an  interview 
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with  the  magistrate  to  whom  he  had  ap- 
plied. With  the  utmost  humanity  this 
gentleman  personally  answered  his  sum- 
mons, and  informed  him  that  the  countess 
and  La  Garde  had  been  acquitted  for  want  of 
evidence; — and  that  the  officers  of  justice 
were  still  absent  on  the  search,  which  had, 
alas  !  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful. 

More  hopeless  than  ever,  he  now  sank 
into  a  state  of  weak  dejection  which  re- 
tarded his  recovery.  The  raging  of  his 
fever  had  cooled,  but  a  hectic  still  remained, 
and  obstinately  resisted  all  remedies.  He 
felt  himself  dying,  and  his  thoughts  now 
became  divided  by  various  considerations. 
He  stiil  hovered  between  his  intuitive  con- 
viction of  immortality  and  the  anguish  of 
relinquishing  to  ne  er-ending  eternity  the 
chance  it  afforded  of  meeting  those  he  had 
loved  on  earth.  Yet  still  as  death  drew 
near  the  ties  of  life  grew  stronger.  He  was 
anxious  for  Birtha,  who,  gentle  and  amiable, 
was  but  ill  fitted  to  force  her  way  through 
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the  rough  waves  of  a  boisterous  world.  He 
was  earnest  to  settle  some  affairs,  and,  above 
all,  to  accomplish  the  retribution  his  nice 
honour  enjoined.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  grave ;  yet  still  he  lingered  to  prepare 
for  its  oblivion. 

His  reflections  on  the  past  were  but  ill 
calculated  to  soothe  his  mind  into  that  state 
such  preparation  required.  He  retraced  the 
hours  of  the  last  six  months,  and  the  weak- 
ness and  frivolity  in  which  they  had  been 
spent  covered  him  with  confusion.  His 
first  arrival  in  London,  on  a  business  so  se- 
rious as  the  interests  of  his  future  years, 
had  renewed  an  acquaintance  with  some 
college-associates,  who  remembered  with 
mortification  his  youthful  superiority,  and 
wished  to  see  his  maturity  levelled  to  theirs. 
Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  many  anxieties, 
he  first  permitted  himself  to  be  seduced  into 
their  habits  ;  and  fii  ding  in  their  dissipations 
a  present  relief  from  mental  pain,  he  flew 
to  this  resource  when  this  pain  became  too 
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acute  to  be  easily  endured.  Insensibly  he 
suffered  himself  to  neglect,  and  finally  to 
forget,  the  purposes  for  which  he  had  visited 
London ; — his  mind  sank  into  a  lethargy, — 
he  even  dreaded  the  necessity  of  being  called 
to  exertion ;  and  his  situation  becoming 
really  pressing,  he  recurred  to  the  expedient 
of  entering  the  army,  as  affording  him  an 
independence,  and  as  giving  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  from  himself  in  the  pur- 
suits of  dissipation  or  the  field  of  danger. 
Ke  had  taken  leave  of  his  sister  with  the 
intention  of  immediately  setting  out  to  join 
his  regiment,  but  the  'persuasion  of  his 
companions  from  day  to  day  delayed  his 
departure.  In  this  interval  he  met  La  Garde : 
—the  countenance  of  the  man  had  some 
peculiar  expression  ;  his  appearance  indi- 
cated the  fatigue  of  a  journey  ;  and  Va- 
renza,  suddenly  panic-struck,  asked  such 
questions  as  the  confusion  of  the  man  could 
not  evade. 

Varenza  instantly  suspected  his  mother  of 
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understanding  the  whole  affair,  and  dragged 
the  culprit  to  confront  her. 

Ik 

And  these  suspicions,  far  from  being 
erased,  w?re  every  hour  strengthened  by 
minute  reflections  on  the  situation  in  which 
Euphronia  had  recently  been  left  at  the 
abbey,  and  on  the  disposition  and  conduct 
of  his  mother  towards  her.  That  Euphro- 
nia herself,  a  stranger  -in  the  country,  and 
to  any  individual  who  could  have  assisted 
her,  could  have  planned  her  own  escape, 
was  not  to  be  imagined  :  and  still  less  was  it 
to  be  imagined,  that,  had  she  fled  from  any 
severity  of  his  mother,  and  found  a  place 
of  safety,  she  would  not  have  relieved  his 
anxiety,  which  she  must  be  well  aware 
would  be  torturing  in  the  extreme. 

Such  was  the  train  of  his  suggestions 
one  morning  when  his  servant  entered  his 
chamber  with  a  note.  Concluding  it  an 
incitement  from  one  of  his  late  associates  to 
return  to  those  follies  he  so  sincerely  de- 
I  3 
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spised,  he  threw  it  by  him  on  the  bed,  care- 
less whether  he  ever  should  peruse  it ; — 
but  the  superscription  caught  his  sight, — he 
uttered  a  cry  ! — he  tore  it  open, — it  was 
signed  Euphronia. 

The  lines  were  these : 


"  I  am  safe — I  am  well— my  friendship  for  you  h 

unabated. 

Euphronia." 


The  first  emotions  were  too  powerful. 
He  wrung  his  hands, — he  kissed  the  billet. 
— He  raved  his  gratitude  to  that  Heaven 
whose  mercy  he  had  himself  doubted,  and 
heard  Euphronia  boldly  question.  She  was 
safe !  she  was  well !  her  friendship  was  un- 
abated.    What  more  could  be  wished  ? 

Yes. — One  wish  more  he  soon  discovered. 
The  billet  was  without  date,  or  direction  of 
place.  He  wished  to  know  where  he  might 
find  her. 
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While  his  heart  uttered  this  wish,  he 
arose,  and,  with  a  degree  of  strength  that  as- 
tonished his  attendant,  prepared  to  leave  the 
apartment  in  which  he  had  been  nearly 
two  months  confined.  The  post-mark  of 
the  billet  was  Oxford  street;  and  throwing 
himself  into  a  coach,  he  desired  to  be  driven 
thither  with  the  utmost  speed. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

His  pensive  cheek 

And  anxious  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind. 

Dryden. 

X1  rom  such  an  expedition  nothing  could 
have  been  reasonably  expected  ;  yet  Va~ 
renza  returned  weary  and  disappointed. 

In  the  certainty,  however,  of  Euphronia's 
safety  his  mind  revived  from  the  state  of  su- 
pineness  in  which  it  had  so  long  been  over- 
whelmed, and  his  spirits  and  health  rapidly 
amended ;  and  though  his  days  were  now 
devoted  to  a  search  so  vague  as  that  for  an 
individual  whose  residence  might  not  even 
be  in  London,  his  thoughts  were  often  more 
extensively  engaged.  The  commission  that 
had  been  granted  him  was  lost  by  the  failure 
of  joining  the  regiment,  and  he  had  again 
to  seek  the  means  of  independence  j  to  this 
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object  he  turned  his  consideration,  not  with 
regret  for  that  which  would  have  taken  him 
out  of  the  kingdom  in  such  incertitude,  but 
with  anxiety  to  find  an  equivalent. 

With  this  point  ever  in  view,  he  one  day 
read  in  a  newspaper  an  advertisement,  sig- 
nifying that  a  situation  of  some  importance 
in  the  civil  service  of  government  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  advertiser,  who  would  be 
treated  with  on  honourable  terms.  At  first 
he  casually  passed  it  over;  but  a  second  time 
it  caught  his  eye,  and  now  fixed  his  at- 
tention. He  thought  he  might  at  least  make 
inquiries. 

A  progression  of  directions  from  A  B  to 
C  D,  and  so  on,  almost  exhausted  his  pa- 
tience. At  length  he  received  a  visit  from 
a  gentleman,  who  told  him,  if  he  were  serious 
in  his  wish  to  engage  in  such  a  treaty,  he 
would  take  upon  himself,  as  agent  in  the 
affair,  to  introduce  him  to  the  person  in 
whom  the  appointment  was  vested.     This 
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assurance  Varenza  readily  gave,  and  the  same 
evening  was  fixed  on  for  the  interview. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  accordingly  the 
gentleman  called  in  a  hackney  coach,  and 
Varenza  proceeded  with  him  to  Baker- 
street.  Here  they  stopped  at  a  very  hand- 
some house,  and  Varenza's  companion  ask- 
ing if  the  ladies  were  at  home,  and  receiving 
an  affirmative,  led  the  way  up  stairs. 

The  plain  citizen-like  manners  of  his  con- 
ductor did  not  excite  in  Varenza  any  exalted 
idea  of  his  rank  ;  he  was  therefore  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised,  on  entering  the  drawing-room, 
by  the  sight  of  two  women  of  the  most  di- 
stinguished appearance,  and  who  were  an- 
nounced to  him  as  Mrs.  Walpole  and  Miss 
Granville,  her  sister.  He  perceived  that  he 
was  an  expected  guest ;  and  pleased  and 
flattered  by  their  reception  of  him,  he  sub- 
mitted his  feelings  to  the  social  pleasure 
which  the  company  of  truly  elegant  wo- 
men   always    inspires.      In    two     minutes 
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their  intimacy  seemed  perfectly  established, 
and  the  conversation  became  spirited  and 
general. 

The  claims  of  these  ladies  to  admiration 
were  indeed  not  a  few.  The  dignified  ease 
and  Juno  air  of  Mrs.  Walpole  inspired  the 
respect  she  seemed  to  demand,  yet  de- 
manded with  such  a  grace  as  obtained  the 
tribute  of  a  willing  homage,  and  made  the 
flatterer  proud  of  his  humility.  The  little 
Seraphine  was  a  Hebe,  glowing  in  the  de- 
licacy of  youth  and  health ;  possessing  all 
the  attractions  of  vivacity  and  the  wiles  of 
simplicity — gentle  even  in  levity,  and  dis- 
creet even  in  giddiness. 

Euphronia  was  not  forgotten  ;  but  her 
image  faded  on  the  soul's  tablet  of  Varenza, 
while  he  listened  to  the  syren  notes  of 
this  witching  girl,  while  with  Sapphic 
hand  she  swept  the  strings  of  her  lyre,  or 
with  frolic  playfulness  levelled  her  rail- 
leries against  the   saint-like  gravity  of  old 
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Daverton,  Varenza's  guide  to  this  dwelling 
of  the  Graces.  He  did  not  wonder  that  the 
business  on  which  he  came  was  not  dis- 
cussed, for  in  truth  he  himself  forgot  it  till 
Mrs.  Walpole  took  an  opportunity  to  say  to 
him  in  a  half  voice,  a  Another  time  we  shall 
manage  this  treaty  ;  but  I  am  too  selfish  to 
end  your  suspense,  lest  I  should  end  an  ac- 
quaintance that  already  pleases  me." 

The  moments  of  this  enchanting  eveningp 
were  varitd  by  mule,  conversation^  and 
cards. — The  collation  W3*  splendid,  and 
lightly  elegant ;  ar^  at  a  reasonable  hour 
Mr,.  Daverton  proposed  leaving  Varenza  at 
his  lodgings.  For  the  present  he  abandoned 
these  enchantresses,  but  it  was  with  a  pro- 
mise of  seeing  them  on  the  morrow. 

The  morrow  and  the  morrow  succeeded ; 
— 'each  day  was  an  sera  in  his  existence  ! 
but  these  seras  soon  multiplied  to  hours ; — 
every  hour  that  decorum  permitted,  was 
Varenza  seated  by  the  work-table  of  Mrs. 
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Walpok,  or  walking,  singing,  or  reading 
with  Seraphine.  The  business  on  which 
he  came  was  certainly  of  the  last  importance; 
for  Mrs.  Walpole,  whose  influence  was  to 
obtain  for  him  the  situation  he  sought,  had 
every  day  some  intelligence  to  impart.  At 
the  first  beginning  of  the  negotiation  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  a  handsome  present 
was  in  such  cases  required  \  but,  as  their  in- 
timacy cemented  into  friendship,  Mrs.  Wal- 
pole  with  great  frankness  remitted  this  ex- 
pectation, and  declared  that  she  chose  to 
make  hirn  her  debtor  for  the  welfare  of  his 
future  life.  Varenza  admired  Mrs.  Wal- 
pole's  enthusiasm  ; — he  loved  her  sister  with 
passion ! 

But  so  subtilely  did  the  poison  invade  his 
senses  that  the  lurking  danger  continued 
concealed.  The  spring  passed,  and  an  ex- 
cursion to  Brighton  enlivened  the  summer  -> 
nor  had  Varenza  a  care  to  damp  his  pleasure. 
A  promise  of  the  place  had  been  unequivo- 
cally given  to  Mrs.  Walpole  before  she  left 
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town  ;  and  at  their  return  he  was  to  be  in- 
vested in  his  office,  the  emoluments  of  which 
could  not  be  less  than  two  thousand  a  year. 
Visions  of  bliss  danced  before  him.  He 
could  establish  Birtha  in  the  family  of  her 
friend,  whose  husband  would  no  doubt  by 
that  time  return  and  make  her  happy — for 
could  such  a  woman  be  unkindly  treated  ? 
and  kindness  he  knew  would  win  her  grati- 
tude,  and  finally  her  love !  Towards  the 
daughter  of  his  benefactor  he  could  then  be 
strictly  just, — even  his  mother  should  not 
complain  :— and  for  himself —  !  The  voice, 
the  eyes  of  Seraphine  had  pledged  him  the 
promise  of  all  that  could  render  his  felicity 
complete.  [Varenza  was  not  yet  quite 
twenty,  two.  3 

One  morning  his  vivid  imagination  was 
sketching  the  scenes  of  perspective  life,  and 
tinting  them  with  glowing  radiance,  when 
the  post-knock  at  the  door  disturbed  his  re- 
veries. This  knock  had  always  an  electric 
power — his  colour    always   changed* — and 
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now  it  became  ashy  pale  at  the  sight  of  a 
packet  with  the  post-marks  Dover,  Caer- 
narvon, London  !  ! !  When  he  had  cou- 
rage to  open  it,  half  his  fears  vanished — it 
was  the  writing  of  Fitzblaney  !!! 

The  first  word  sent  back  the  blood  to 
stagnate  at  bis  heart  \ — how  was  he  appalled 
at  these  lines ! 

"  We  have  escaped  the  perils  of  France,  and  are 
"  once  again  on  the  British  shore.  I  would  fly  to 
"  find  you  instead  of  this  letter,  but  my  charge  is 
"  very  delicate,  and  shall  not  be  fatigued  by  my  im- 
"  petuosity.  Well  do  I  know  you  will  hasten  to 
"  meet  us,  and  bring  with  you  my  half-betrothed 
"  Euphronia.  You  know  how  I  pant  to  see  her. 
"  We  shall  probably  not  reach  London  much  sooner 

*'  than  yourself, Morrison's    hotel  shall  be    the 

"  place  of  happy  meeting. 

"  Till  this  anxious  anticipated  moment  adieu  ! 

'«  J.  Fitzblaney." 
Dover,  September . 

Like  a  bloodless   statue  Varenza  stood 
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transfixed  to  the  spot — the  paper  in  his 
hand — his  eyes  riveted  on  the  fatal  lines  — 
when  Daverton  entered  the  room.  To 
conceal  the  contents  was  neither  in  the 
power  or  the  intention  of  Varenza,  and  the 
old  man  hastily  adjusting  his  spectacles  read 
the  letter  over  and  over  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention. 

"  Well  !"  said  he,  "  and  what  is  there 
in  this  to  make  you  so  like  a  ghost  ?"— 

The  agonized  Varenza  knew  not  how  to 
explain  the  dreadful  intelligence  it  contained  j 
yet  the  necessity  of  acquainting  Daverton 
with  the  worst  was  imperious. 

"  How  shall  I  disclose  it?"  he  exclaimed. 
"  But  in  such  circumstances  concealment 
towards  you  would  be  infamous.  The 
charge  my  friend  speaks  of  is—^the  daughter 
of  my  benefactor,  my  more  than  father  ! — • 
she  was  once  my — affianced  wife  !*' 
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The  consternation  of  Daverton  was  now- 
sudden  and  conspicuous, — he  could  neither 
utter  remonstrance  nor  consolation,  and  at 
length  starting  up  he  left  the  room. 

The  distraction  of  Varenza,  however, 
arose  from  a  cause  very  different  from  that 
suspected  by  Daverton,  The  preserved  roll 
of  papers  had  warned  him  to  expect  his 
assigned  bride,  and  he  had  lately  taken  such 
resolutions  respecting  her  as  must  secure 
him  an  honourable  renunciation.  But  the 
moment  of  her  arrival  was  critical.  Mrs. 
Walpole  loved  play  ;  and  the  extent  of  her 
fortune  rendering  her  careless  of  what  sums 
were  staked,  she  played  deeply,  and  for- 
tunately. Varenza  had  besides,  in  support- 
ing a  suitable  rank,  involved  himself  in  debts 
in  London  j  to  defray  which,  and  to  supply 
intermediate  emergencies  till  he  should  ob- 
tain the  promised  office,  he  had  applied  to  a 
money-lender,  and  obtained  a  sum  of  three 
thousand  pounds  on  a  mortgage  on  the 
Atholdell  Abbey  estate  for  double  that  sum  ! 
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These  three  thousand  pounds  were  already 
exhausted. — How  to  declare  his  folly,  or  the 
result  of  it,  was  now  the  source  of  his  an- 
guish, for  well  he  knew  the  honest  soul  of 
Fitzblaney  would  probe  his  wounded  honour 
to  the  quick.  In  this  moment  he  was  un- 
consciously his  own  worst  accuser. 

While  on  the  rack  of  these  reflections  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  Mrs.  Walpole,  and 
quivering  with  the  contest  of  his  feelings  he 
obeyed. 

She  was  alone.  From  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  he  could  divine  nothing, 
but  she  received  him  with  composure. 

"  I  sent  for  you,"  said  she,,  "  not  to  up- 
braid you — yet  surely  you  must  know  the 
injury  you  have  inflicted." 

His  agitation  prevented  any  reply — she 
saw  it — and  her  manner  softened. 
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*c  I  pity  you,"  she  resumed,  "  for  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  that  Mr.  Snellgrave 
can  have  intentionally  committed  any  act 
that  would  sink  him  in  my  great  esteem/' 

"  I  have  not — I  have  not — "  he  eagerly 
exclaimed.  "  For  worlds — for  millions  of 
worlds  I  would  not  forfeit  your  esteem — 
Does  not  my  happiness  depend  upon  it  V 

Ci  Then  if  it  does/'  she  answered  with 
rising  pleasure,  "  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
agitation  ?" 

Cc  Cause  !  Oh,  I  have  many  causes — the 
ingratitude  of  deserting  a  promise  I  made 
to  him  who  sacrificed  his  life  to  preserve 
mine." — 

"  Deserting  ?"  she  eagerly  interrupted, 
— "  what  promise  ?" 

Falteringly  he  explained  the  contract 
which  had  nearly  bound  him  for  life. 
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Mrs.  Walpole  rose  with  dignity,  but  in 
manifest  emotion.  "  Oh,  my  poor  Sera- 
phine!" she  murmured  as  she  moved  to 
leave  the  room.     Varenza  caught  her  robe. 

tC  Stop  !  stop !  I  conjure  you  !"  he  cried  ; 
"  I  am  not  a  villain — I  am  unfortunate — very 
unfortunate;  but  it  is  fate  that  oppresses 
me  !  I  love  Seraphine ;  it  is  to  her  alone 
I  will  consecrate  my  existence  !M 

Mrs.  Walpole  returned  to  her  seat.  "  I 
am  not  deceived  in  you,"  said  she ;  "  this 
struggle  costs  you  much :  yet  I  know  you 
well — you  will  not  be  a  villain." 

"  No, — as  I  hope  for  happiness  and  Se- 
raphine !" 

"  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  resumed 
Mrs.  Walpole,  after- a  pause  of  reflection  in 
which  Varenza  paced  the  room :  u  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  Seraphine  is  already  alarm- 
ed." 
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"  I  will  tell  you,"  cried  Varenza,  eagerly 
snatching  her  hand :  "  and  bear  with  me 
while  I  tell  you.  This  friend — this  Fitzblaney, 
I  love  and4ionour ;  I  dread  to  meet  him  till — • 
my  destiny  is  for  ever  fixed  !" 

Mrs.  Walpole  started.  "  What  would 
you  propose?"  she  demanded. 

"  — Do  you — do  you,  madam>  propose 
it  for  me  :  do  you  influence  Serapfcine  to — 
give  me  her  hand  before  I  depart." 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Walpole  recoiled  ;  but  a 
moment's  consideration  induced  her  to  think 
of  his  proposal.  She  paused  on  it,  and  his 
hopes  revived.  He  urged  his  suit  by  urging 
his  feelings. 

"  But  I  have  my  feelings,"  said  she, 
•*  which  must  be  obeyed.  I  am  the  guardian 
of  Seraphine — not  only  of  her  person,  but 
her  fortune." 

"  Dispose  of  the  last  as  you  please;— only. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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give  me  the  first,  beyond  the  power  of  fate 
to  sever  us." 


"  Nay/'  she  replied,  f<  I  am  not  unrea- 
sonable: I  require  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
be  settled  on  herself;  the  rest  you  may  ar- 
range as  you  please." 

Varenza's  brain  whirled — he  reeled  to  the 
sopha; — -every  apprehension  was  in  a  mo- 
ment dissipated.  He  should  marry  the  wo- 
man he  idolized  ! — he  should  preserve  his 
honour  from  every  shadow  of  stain  !  A  con- 
sciousness of  this  passed  in  his  bosom,  though 
without  delineation  ;  and  Mrs.  Walpole,  with 
the  kindest  allowances  for  his  emotion,  un- 
dertook the  final  arrangement  of  the  affair. 
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Like  to  a  storm  that  hovers  under  skie, 

Long  here  and  there  and  round  about  doth  flie, 

At  length  breaks  down  in  raine,  and  haile,  and  sleet; 

First  from  one  coast  till  nought  thereof  be  dry, 

And  then  another,  till  that  likewise  fleet ; 

And  so  from  side  to  side — . 

Spencer. 

A  latent  foreboding  will  sometimes  lurk 
in  the  heart,  and  prepare  it  to  sustain  the 
impending  caprices  of  destiny.  The  cha- 
racter of  Fitzblaney  was  never  influenced  by 
these  impressions,  and  he  seldom  permitted 
himself  to  feel  them ;  but  the  suspense  of 
expectation  from  the  period  of  his  arrival  in 
London  was  too  painful  for  resistance.  To 
his  d  licate  charge  he  could  communicate 
nothing  of  his  apprehensions,  and  they  re- 
coiled with  double  force  on  his  own  breast. 

Every  passing  voice,  every  coming  foot- 
step, he  fancied  might  be  Varenza  ;  but  hour 
after  hour,,  and  day  after  day,  he  listened  in 
vain.     At  length   a   travelling  chariot  and 
k   2 
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four  horses  covered  with  dust  stopped  at  the 
hotel.  The  vehicle  was  empty ;  but  in  a 
moment  after  the  waiter  brought  in  a  slip  of 
paper,  on  which  the  anxious  Fitzblaney  re- 
cognised the  writing  of  his  friend,  though 
it  was  in  pencil,  very  pale,  and  written  with  so 
wavering  a  hand  as  to  be  scarcely  legible. 
The  sentence  was  only  this : 

"Come,  I  beseech  ycu,  to  me,  and  I  shall  explain 
in  two  words  why  I  do  not  go  to  you." 

Fitzblaney  hesitated  not  to  obey  this  sum- 
mons. Before  he  had  time  for  reflection 
the  chariot  set  him  down  in  Baker- street ; 
and  in  the  next  moment  the  friends  so  long, 
so  calamitously  separated,  were  again  united. 
A  perpetual  struggle  against  himself  had 
p-iven  Fitzblaney  strength  to  command  his 
feelings;  but  Varenza  had  long  given  up 
the  contest,  and  his  emotions  were  violent 
even  to  alarm.  An  impetuous  torrent  of 
questions  were  uttered  by  the  terrified  Fitz- 
blaney ;  but  they  related  to  Euphronia;  and 
Varenza,  by  having  his  mind  in  part  with- 
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drawn  from  the  subject  that  really  oppressed 
him,  exerted  an  effort  for  composure. 

"  You  say  she  is  well,*'  cried  Fitzblaney: 
"  — then  why  not  bring  her  with  you  ?" 

Varenza  turned  away  in  confusion. 

"  Perhaps,". said  Fitzblaney  after  a  pause, 
"  I  can  guess  the  reason.  You  know  I 
loved  her.  But  you  know  me,"  he  haugh- 
tily rejoined,  "  to  be  a  man  of  honour !  I 
have  accustomed  myself  to  think  of  her  only 
as  your  wife." 

Varenza  started.  "My  wife!"  he  re- 
peated. 

"  Such  I  concluded  her  to  be,"  he  re- 
plied, "  and  as  such  I  have  considered  her 
from  the  moment  1  knew  it  was  an  event 
which  must  take  place :  and  trust  me,  Va- 
renza, I  boast  an  honesty  so  sterling,  that 
even  had  she  not  been  bestowed  on  you  by 
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her  father's  hand,  I  would  myself  have  la- 
boured for  the  completion  of  your  union, 
in  the  belief  that  her  affections  were  yours." 

The  colour  of  Varenza  so  frequently 
changed  that  Fitzblaney  fancied  he  read  a 
thousand  emotions  and  their  explanation. 
Consternation,  shame,  contrition,  and  yet 
lingering  doubts,  by  turns  dyed  or  blanched 
his  cheek. 

Fitzblaney  forced  a  smile.  "  Come/' 
said  he,  "  I  shall  convince  you  that  this  is 
a  contraction  of  thought  more  boyish  than 
wise, — that  it  is  equally  unworthy  your 
friend,  your  mistress,  and  yourself.  But  I 
shall  explain  nothing  till  you  bring  Euphro- 
nia  to  witness  your  conviction  ;  and  when  I 
tell  you  I  will  then  disclose  wonders  even 
greater  than  those  detailed  in  the  porte- 
feuille  of  the  abbe,  you  will  not  hesitate  in 
your  compliance  with  my  command." 

Varenza  started  up  ;  but  the  door  in  that 
instant  opening,  he  reeled  to  the  sopha ;  and 
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sinking  on  it  in  a  tumult  of  horrible  agony- 
concealed  his  face.  Of  what  passed  he  was 
unconscious  till  a  loud  and  forced  laugh 
burst  from  Fitzblaney.  The  astonished  Va- 
renza  raise  his  eyes,  and  beheld  Mrs. 
Walpole  in  mute  confusion,  gazing  on 
Fitzblaney,  whose  countenance  plainly  indi- 
cated his  recollection  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
In  that  moment,  too,  it  appeared  that  her 
memory  returned  :  she  motioned  to  retreat ; 
but  Fitzblaney,  springing  to  the  door,clapp  d 
it  too,  and,  grasping  her  arms,  drew  her  into 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Hey-day  !  Bridget,"  he  exclaimed,  "  so 
coy  !  and  to  me  too  !  Why  what  the  devil  is 
the  matter  with  the  dame  ? 

She  struggled  to  release  her  arms  in  min- 
gled rage  and  confusion.  "  Sir — Sir — ," 
she  stammered,  u  let  me  go !  I —  I —  am 
not  the  person  you  take  me  for — ." 

"  By  my  soul,  then,  more  fool  you  " 
cried,  the  inexorable  Fitzblaney ;    "  for   I 
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take  you  for  a  shrewd  clever- managing  wo- 
man  as  was  ever  in  the  profession.  "  Hark'e," 
he  added  with  significant  gravity,  "  you 
know  of  old  I  am  not  so  easily  outwitted ; 
so  leaVe  these  airs  to  your  daughter." 

Again  the  door  opened.  Seraphine  trip- 
pingly entered,  and  Fitzblaney-  instantly 
transferred  to  her  his  amicable  regards.  "Bab 
herself!"  he  exclaimed,  "  by  all  that 's  lovely 
as  her  lovely  self!"  and,  catching  her  round 
the  waist,  he  very  heartily  saluted  her  ruby 
lip.  "  Egad !"  he  rejoined,  "  1  did  not 
expect  to  find  my  young  friend  passing  his 
noviciate  in  your  convent ;  but  I  confess  he's 
in  able  hands.  Your  mother  was  my  first 
frolic,  as  the  beauteous  Barbara  is  proba- 
bly—" 

He  turned  to  address  Varenza ;  but  the 
countenance  he  beheld  terrified  him  from 
every  recollection.  The  duped,  the  deluded 
youth  had  in  the  same  hour  learnt  that  he 
had  cast  away  a  pearl  and  embraced  a  snake. 
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He  writhed  in  torture ;  it  gleamed  in  his 
eyes,  as  starting  from  his  seat  he  stepped  for- 
ward and  pressed  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  his 
friend. 

"  Mark !"  said  he,  "  the  proof  of  my 
folly  and  my  despair.  For  that  daughter 
of  infamy  I  have  severed /myself  from  the 
daughter  of  my  benefactor ! — I  have  lodged 
that  serpent  in  my  bosom,  and  abandoned 
an  angel ! — That  degraded  object  is — my 
wife, — and  Euphronia  is — a  wanderer  1" 

The  amazement-struck  Fitzblaney  gasped 
for  breath;  and  the  frenzied  Varenza, spring- 
ing to  the  door,  instantly  disappeared. 

The  scene  that  ensued  admits  of  no  deli- 
neation. But  the  cause  of  it  had  escaped. 
Varenza  had  gone  out  of  the  house,  and 
eluded  every  trace  of  discovery.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  day,  and  the  entire  of  several 
succeeding,  Fitzblaney  devoted  to  pursuit. 
He  directed  an  address  to  him  in  the  public 
k  5 
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papers;  he  employed  all  the  servants  who 
could  recognise  his  person  in  the  search  ; — 
no  expedient  was  neglected  ;  but  all  failed  : 
nor  was  the  least  clue  to  the  unfortunate 
Varenza  discovered. 

The  story  of  his  calamity  was  not,  how- 
ever, long  concealed  from  Fitzblaney.  Mrs. 
Walpole  gloried  in  her  achievement ;  and 
completed  her  victory  by  detailing  every  cir- 
cumstance, and  producing  as  an  evidence  of 
her  assertions  the  settlement  Varenza  had 
signed  and  sealed,  and  which  secured  to  her 
daughter  the  sum  of  10,000/.  oh  the  estate 
of  Atholdell  Abbey.  Provoked  by  Fitz- 
blaney's  contempt,  she  entrusted  her  cause 
to  the  power  of  the  law,  and  the  operations 
of  a  legal  campaign  was  immediately  com- 
menced on  both  sides.  But  Fitzblaney's 
arrangements  were  soon  made ;  and  then, 
acquitting  his  mind  of  all  pecuniary  care, 
he  left  London  in  search  of  the  dearest  ob- 
ject the    world    contained   for    him — Eu- 

PHRONIA. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

Hope  precarious  In  low  whisper  breathes. 

Young. 

Ihere  is  no  greater  evidence  of  a  weak 
mind  than  a  disposition  to  complain ;  no 
proof  of  strong  vigour  more  incontrovertible 
than  to  repel  the  evils  of  life  with  that  tran- 
quil composure  which  neither  calls  for  pity 
nor  for  praise,  yet  marks  an  innate  dignity 
of  soul  which  the  noble  and  the  ignoble 
alike  consent  to  reverence. 

Euphronia  was  one  of  these  characters. 
She  was  inaccessible  to  common  fears ;  for 
common  accidents  or  common  opinions  had 
no  power  to  reach  her.  Of  this  life  she  had 
passed  through  every  vicissitude; — of  the 
next  she  was  so  uncertain,  that  any  testi- 
mony leading  to  conviction  must  be  wel- 
come to  her  wishes.     The  figure  standing 
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at  her  bed-post  was  a  female,  and  excited 
surprise  rather  than  alarm. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  she  demanded ;  "  and 
how  did  you  come  ¥' 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  mademoiselle  ?" 
the  girl  replied :  "  I  am  Lucetta ;  and  old  Har- 
rison sent  me  hither  to  beg  you  will  rise  in- 
stantly. You  are  in  danger,  mademoiselle — 
he  wants  to  save  you." 

Euphronia  sprang  from  the  bed,  slipped  on 
her  robe-de-chambre,  and,  passing  through 
her  little  apartment,  descended  to  obey  the 
summons. 

Old  Harrison,  whose  health  was  consi- 
derably amended,  was  in  readiness  to  receive 
her. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  he,  cc  do 
not  be  frightened  when  I  tell  you  there  are 
sad  doings  against  you.     Two  strangers  are 
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come  to  the  castle  ;  they  belong  to  a  mad- 
house, and  are  employed  by  the  countess  to 
seize  you  on  pretence  of  your  being  their 
master's  patient." 

In  the  first  moment  Euphronia  started ; 
but  in  the  next  her  capacious  mind  collected 
all  the  intelligence  the  old  man  could  give. 

"  And  what  is  to  be  done?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"  Why,  madam,  you  must  fly  while  you 
can.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  out  of  these 
places  than  to  get  out  when  once  you  get 
in.  Lucetta  is  an  honest  girl ;  she  will  at- 
tend you  to  London,  which  is  the  only  place 
of  safety  that  I  know  of  yet :  and  the  man 
who  will  conduct  you  is  to  be  trusted,  as  it 
is  through  him  I  discovered  the  plot.  Every 
thing  is  settled,  my  dear  lady,  if  you  will 
but  consent  to  go." 

"  Consent !"  repeated  Euphronia  \  "  my 
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gratitude  to  your  fidelity  is  eternal.     With- 
out a  question  I   will  follow  your  advice." 

"  Then,  madam,"  he  cried,  cc  do  pray 
slip  on  the  clothes  Lucetta  has  brought  for 
you.  You  must  not  be  traced  leaving  this 
place.  Lucetta  knows  the  whole  story,  and 
I  only  lose  time  talking  here." 

Euphronia  promptly  returned  to  her  apart- 
ment, where  she  found  the  girl  had  already 
prepared  a  new  suit  of  garments  :  it  was  sim- 
ply the  dress  of  a  Welch  peasant.  In  a  few 
moments  she  was  attired ;  and  charging  her- 
self only  with  a  small  box  which  she  took 
from  the  cabinet  of  her  little  sanctuary,  she 
returned  to  the  chamber  of  the  old  man. 
With  tears  he  blessed  her,  and  conducting 
her  by  a  secret  passage  to  an  outer  door,  he 
repeated  his  benedictions  and  his  charges  to 
Lucetta,  and  saw  them  depart. 

Lucetta,  now  taking  upon  herself  the  di- 
rection, obliged  her  companion  to  tread  cau- 
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tiously  and  close  to  the  wall  till  they  turned 
an  angle  of  the  building.  "  Aye  !"  she 
cried,  ci  now  we  are  safe.  That  fellow, 
La  Garde,  keeps  such  a  kite's-eye  about 
him,  that  I  should  not  like  him  to  see  us, 
though  for  certain  he  would  not  be  much  the 
wiser.  For  you  see,  mademoiselle,  I  am  dis- 
guised too  ;  this  coarse  gown  and  close  bon- 
net are  not  such  as  I  am  used  to  wear,  and 
that  is  the  reason,  mademoiselle,you  did  not 
recollect  me  till  I  spoke  ; — and  there  is  the 
cart,  mademoiselle,  and  there  is  Griffith 
Jones  himself.' ' 

M  Griffith  Jones!"  repeated   Euphronia, 
stopping  in  sudden  suspicion.     "  Is  not — " 


he  the  father  of  young  Jones, 


mademoiselle,  that  went  to  the  convent  of 
Helena  for  you  ? — Yes,  mademoiselle :  but 
he's  my  sweetheart — (meaning  the  young 
fellow) — mademoiselle,  and  I  wormed  the 
whole  secret  out  of  him.  So  that 's  what 
my  lady  has  got  by  turning  me  away  with- 
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out  any  fault  of  mine  or  mademoiselle 
Birtha's  either.  If  I  had  gone  to  Bath  in- 
stead of  being  left  to  chatter  here  with  young 
Jones,  that  villain,  La  Garde,  would  have 
carried  you  off  to  the  mad  house  as  sure  as 
my  name  's  Lucetta." 

In  this  moment  they  reached  the  vehicle  ; 
and  the  voluble  girl  was  compelled  to  a  ces- 
sation of  speech  while  Euphronia  asked  some 
questions  of  Jones,  whose  plain  replies  were 
to  her  the  best  assurance  of  his  honesty.  He 
assisted  her  and  her  attendant  into  his  little 
carriage  ;  and  taking  himself  the  station  in 
front  set  forward  at  a  reasonable  pace. 

Euphronia  had  now  only  to  listen  and 
learn.  She  could  make  no  inquiries  that 
Lucetta  did  not  anticipate  with  the  greater 
freedom  of  eloquence,  as  she  deemed  her- 
self the  acting  spring  of  this  sudden  revo- 
lution. 

"  Holy  Mary  !"  she  ejaculated,  "  if  it's 
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not  like  a  dream  to  think  how  soon  a  person 
may  be  driven  out  of  house  and  home  !  as 
I  knew  long  ago  to  be  certain,  mademoiselle, 
when  my  lady  turned  me  out  so ;  but  I'm 
quits  with  her,  that's  one  comfort/' 

She  then  proceeded  to  relate  her  discove- 
ries from  young  Jones,  who  had  been  over- 
taken in  London  by  an  express  from  La 
Garde,  and  been  induced  by  a  bribe  to  re- 
main concealed  instead  of  going  to  Pied- 
mont. That  on  his  return,  at  a  permitted 
time,  La  Garde  had  told  him  how  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  might  be  asked ; 
and  he  accomplished  his  task  of  deception 
so  well  that  he  was  deemed  a  proper  con- 
fidant for  a  future  occasion.  In  the  mean 
time  he  became  sensible  to  the  charms  of 
Lucetta,  who  in  the  true  spirit  of  curiosity 
drew  from  him  the  story  of  his  treachery  : 
but  he  had  a  rival  in  her  favour  ;  and  this 
rival  became  the  repository  of  every  secret 
Lucetta  possessed  : — it  was  Richard,  the  ne- 
phew of  old  Harrison,  to  whom,  in  turn,  he 
3 
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related  each  event  as  he  was  informed,  and 
the  catastrophe  of  which  was  an  engage- 
ment young  Jones  acceded  to,  of  under- 
taking to  drive  the  chaise  in  which  miss  de 
Villemont  was  to  be  carried  away. 

This,  however,  was  going  a  step  further 
than  the  youth  intended.  TJie  concealment 
of  a  letter,  or  the  relation  of  a  falsehood, 
did  not  strike  him  as  any  formidable  crime  ; 
but  in  becoming  an  accessary  to  a  forcible 
imprisonment,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, was  not  only  a  cruelty  beyond  his 
nature,  but  a  risk  beyond  his  approbation. 
Should  he  ever  be  discovered,  the  punish- 
ment would  be  severely  retaliated  by  the 
laws  of  his  country.  To  avoid  motives  for 
repentance,  he  deemed  the  most  judicious 
line  of  conduct;  and  therefore  entrusting  the 
affair  to  his  father,  he  commissioned  him  to 
make  the  communication  to  old  Harrison. 
The  result  of  this  step  was  an  arrangement 
for  escape,  which  Euphronia  had  every  rea- 
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son  to  believe  herself  most  fortunate  in  ef- 
fecting. 

"  And  that  La  Garde  is  such  an  old 
rogue,  mademoiselle/ '  continued  Lucetta, 
"  and  every  body  hates  him  so  much,  that 
't  is  odds  but  the  suspicion  of  your  running 
away  falls  upon  his  shoulders,  innocent  as 
he  is  (against  his  will).  I  should  like  dearly 
to  bring  him  into  trouble;  and  so,  mademoi- 
selle, I  tore  the  curtain  just  as  if  you  had 
been  dragged  out  of  bed,  and  left  your 
clothes  just  as  if  you  had  left  them  yourself, 
mademoiselle,  and  shut  the  door  of  that 
little  room,  which  nobody  in  the  house  ever 
thinks  of  being  there.  Ecod  !  if  he  was 
hanged  for  murdering  you,  I  should  not  wet 
a  cambric  handkerchief  with  my  tears,  I 
promise  him." 

Bat  the  most  affecting  event  of  discovery 
Lucetta  reserved  to  the  last ;  and  now  in 
great  exultation   produced    a  leather   bug, 
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which  she  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Eu- 
phronia. "  See !  mademoiselle,"  she  ob- 
served, iC  how  Heavy  it  is !  I  have  not  broke 
the  seal,  but  I  know  it  is  full  of  golden  gui- 
neas:— I  warrant  me,  old  Harrison  has  been 
saving  them  up  for  ever  so  many  years  1  but 
he  desired  you,  mademoiselle,  to  use  them, 
all !  so  we  shall  be  bravely  off  in  London  ! 
I've  been  so  longing,  mademoiselle,  to  see 
the  Devil  to  Pay,  and  the  Opera,  and  ail 
the  funny  places  V 

The  heart  of  Euphronia  swelled  almost  to 
bursting;  and  the  vehicle  arriving  at  a  market 
town  interrupted  the  babbling  of  Lucetta's 
teasing  tongue.  Here,  according  to  the  in- 
structions of  old  Harrison  to  Griffith  Jones, 
they  alighted,  to  remain  till  the  coach  should 
pass  in  which  they  were  to  proceed  to 
London. 

In  this  interval  Euphronia  had  some 
thoughts  of  sending  back  Lucetta,  whose 
attendance  was  extremely  troublesome  ;  but 
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a  moment's  reflection  induced  her  to  relin- 
quish this  design,  in  the  certainty  that  se- 
cresy.  and  Lucetta  could  not  dwell  together; 
and  her  motives  for  concealing  herself,  inde- 
pendent of  apprehension  from  the  designs 
of  the  countess,  were  such  as  to  render  any 
inconvenience  preferable  to  the  hazard  of 
discovery.  Fatigued,  however,  by  a  loqua- 
city which  was  only  admissible  while  its 
purport  was  interesting,  she  so  far  resumed 
herself  as  to  remind  Lucetta  that  a  similarity 
of  garb  had  not  destroyed  the  line  which  so 
widely  separated  their  ranks.  The  prattling 
girl  by  degrees  sunk  into  the  submission 
of  her  station,  and  Euphronia  had  leisure  to 
indulge  her  own  reflections.  Their  journey- 
was  without  accident,  and  in  due  course  they 
entered  London. 

The  hotel  where  the  coach  stopped  af- 
forded them  a  lodging  for  the  night ;  and  the 
next  morning  Griffith  Jones  waited  on  Eu- 
phronia for  her  directions  respecting  a  resi- 
dence.    The  plans  she  had  formed,  how- 
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ever,  admitted  not  of  his  interference.  With 
the  greatest  sweetness  she  expressed  her  gra- 
titude for  his  cares  and  kindness,  and  re- 
quested his  acceptance  of  a  present,  which 
certainly  she  should  not  consider  a  recom- 
pence  if  fortune  should  smile  on  her  future 
years.  She  also  informed  him  that  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  her  affairs  precluded  her 
the  power  of  retaining  the  services  of  Lu- 
cetta,  to  whom  she  hoped  he  would  con- 
tinue his  protection  and  assistance  in  any  ar- 
rangements the  girl  might  choose  to  make. 

Griffith  Jones  respectfully  took  his  leave : 
and  soon  after  Euphronia  was  about  to  sum- 
mon her  second  attendant  to  a  similar  con- 
ference, when  the  tones  of  Lucetta  vibrated 
from  the  adjoining  apartment. 

"  And  does  she  think,"  exclaimed  the 
angry  girl,  u  does  she  think  to  drag  me  up 
to  London  only  just  for  to  send  me  back 
again  ?  I  shan't  go,  I  promise  her  ;  and  old 
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Harrison  sent  the  money  for  me  as  much  as 
for  her — and  I'll  make  her  know  it  too !" 

<c  Don't  go  for  to  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self," said  the  sagacious  Jones. 

"  Fool !"  she  reiterated  :  "  we  shall  see 
who's  wisest — you  for  taking  a  little  shabby 
payment  for  your  long  journey,  or  me  for 
insisting  on  my  right  to  be  rewarded  ; — share 
and  share  alike  !  that 's  my  motto.  Only 
for  my  good-nature,  would  n't  she  have  been- 
in  a  madhouse  instead  of " 

"  Pshaw  !"  returned  Jones :  "  do  you 
think  you  are  talking  to  Mounseer  La  Garde, 
who  is  too  great  a  knave  himself  to  see  where 
the  honesty  lies.  Good  Mrs.  Lucetta,  my 
lady  vexed  you,  and  you  wanted  to  see 
London.  That  is  the  upshot  of  the  business. 
— You  understand  me  ?"  he  added  signifi- 
cantly. 

Soon  after,  Euphronla  rang  her  bell,  and 
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Lucetta  appeared.  Tears  of  vexation  stili 
wet  her  cheek,  and  she  seemed  determined 
.  not  to  be  civil ;  but  Euphronia's  intentions  re- 
specting  her  had  not  wavered.  She  presented 
to  her  the  same  remuneration  Jones  had  re- 
ceived, and  dismissed  her  with  thanks  and 
good  wishes.  The  enraged  girl  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

"  Now,  indeed,' '  thought  Euphronia,  fC  I 
am  alone  1  It  is  now  that  I  am  about  to  enter 
the  world— without  a  guide  and  without  an 
associate  !  Alas !  why  did  sister  Angelica 
wrest  from  me  the  belief  of  a  protecting 
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